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The  Department  of  WUdlife  and  Fisheries  counts  265,000  hunters,  534,000 
fishermen  and  300,000  motorboat  owners  among  our  license  purchas- 
ers. That's  a  very  considerable  number  in  a  state  of  4.5  million 
residents. 

The  a\'erage  Louisiana  sportsman,  including  men  and  women,  is  not  the  ar- 
dent, obsessive  outdoorsman  of  popular  myth.  Many  Louisiana  sportsmen  spend 
more  than  50  days  per  year  afield,  but  they  are  a  distinct  minority.  The  average 
hunter  will  take  to  the  field  perhaps  10  days  during  the  season.  Fishermen  tend  to 
indulge  in  piscatorial  pursuits  a  little  more  frequently,  but  few  are  on  the  water 
more  than  20  days  each  year  Recreational  boaters,  as  compared  to  hunters  and 
fishermen  who  use  boats  as  a  "tool"  of  their  sport,  generally  confine  their  activity 
to  the  June-through-August  period  and  may  be  on  the  water  twice  a  month. 

This  is  a  fairly  accurate  profile  of  the  man  or  woman  who  supports  the  Depart- 
ment by  purchasing  hunting  licenses,  fishing  licenses  and  motorboat  registrations. 
And  make  no  mistake,  their  support  is  very,  very  real.  Although  recreational  li- 
cense and  boat  registration  revenues  make  up  only  about  20  percent  of  this 
Department's  total  budget,  literally  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  funding  that  we 
receive  through  the  Pittman-Robertson,  Dingell-Johnson  and  Wallop-Breaux  pro- 
grams are  directly  dependent  upon  the  number  of  hunting  licenses,  fishing  licenses 
and  motorboat  registrations  we  sell. 

The  question  is:  Are  we  regulating  our  major  support  base  out  of  the  outdoors? 

An  ever  increasing  population  puts  more  and  more  pressure  on  our  wildlife 
resources.  That,  in  turn,  requires  more  and  closer  management  to  protect,  sustain 
and  replenish  those  resources.  That,  unfortunately,  requires  a  multitude  of  laws, 
regulations  and  restrictions. 

We  have  reached  the  point,  for  example,  where  we  have  a  complex  and  often 
confusing  set  of  regulations  governing  freshwater  recreational  fishing.  There  are 
the  general  regulations,  including  creel  limits,  limits  on  the  gear  or  equipment  that 
can  be  legally  used,  minimum  sizes  and  slot  limits  for  various  species.  Then  we 
have  separate  regulations  for  some  lakes  and  other  regulations  for  still  other  lakes. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  pollution  and  litter  laws  to  be  concerned  with,  ever 
expanding  "no  wake"  zones  and,  looming  on  the  horizon,  licensing  for  motorboat 
operators  and  perhaps  even  waterway  speed  limits. 

A  very  real  concern  of  mine  is  the  point  at  which  our  supporters  —  the  very 
cornerstones  of  the  conservation  effort  —  throw  up  their  hands  and,  quite  literally, 
give  up. 

The  dedication  and  resilience  of  outdoors-loving  men  and  women  throughout 
Louisiana  and  the  nation  have  been  absolutely  remarkable.  Let  us  hope  they  will 
continue  to  hold  the  line.  The  very  survival  of  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  depends  upon  that  hope.  In  fact,  the  very  survival  of  real 
conservation  work  and  meaningful  resource  management  depends  upon  that  hope. 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
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Louisiana's  coastline  has  changed  continuously 
throughout  geological  time.  As  the  Mississippi  River 
altered  its  course,  large  deltas  were  created  and  later 
eroded.  This  process  produced  large  expanses  of 
wetlands  across  coastal  Louisiana. 

Freshwater  areas  became  brackish  and  then  saline  as  the 
coastal  changes  occurred,  while  in  other  areas  salt  and 
brackish  environments  became  fresh.  With  these  alterations 
came  dramatic  changes  in  the  plants  and  animals  that  in- 
habited Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  and,  until  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  leveed,  Louisiana  experienced  a  net  gain  in 
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coastal  wetlands.  Once  the  great  Mississippi 
River  was  constrained  within  earthen  levees, 
sediments  and  freshwater  that  built  and  nour- 
ished these  wetlands  were  cut  off.  Louisiana 
began  to  shrink. 

We  have  only  recently  begun  to  recognize 
the  tremendous  value  of  Louisiana's  coastal 
wetlands.  These  areas  produce  tremendous 
quantities  of  detritus  (particles  of  decaying 
plant  material)  which  provide  the  key  nutri- 
ents critically  necessary  to  sustain  our  vast 
fisheries.  In  terms  of  organic  material,  wet- 
lands are  two  to  three  times  more  productive 
than  the  most  fertile  agricultural  land.  These 
stunningly  productive  wetlands  provide 
Louisiana  with  an  irreplaceable  diverse  eco- 
system of  national  significance. 

Coastal  wetlands  in  Louisiana  also  produce 
much  of  the  nation's  fur  harvest,  50  percent 
of  the  nation's  wild  alligator  harvest  and  a 
winter  home  for  more  than  5  million  of  the 
nation's  waterfowl.  Additionally,  these  wet- 
lands provide  habitat  for  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent species  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and 
amphibians,  including  several  threatened  and 
endangered  species  such  the  Bald  Eagle  and 
the  Louisiana  state  bird,  the  Brown  Pelican. 

Coastal  wetlands  are  the  primary  reason 
Louisiana  leads  the  nation  in  production  of 


shrimp,  blue  crabs,  crawfish,  menhaden  and 
wild  catfish.  Louisiana  also  ranks  first  or  sec- 
ond in  the  annual  production  of  oysters.  Loui- 
siana has  traditionally  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing states  in  the  nation  in  commercial  fisher- 
ies production,  which  annually  piovides  more 
than  $1  billion  in  economic  impact  to  the  state. 
Coastal  wetlands  also  produce  the  best  recre- 
ational fishing  in  the  nation.  The  saltwater  rec- 
reational fishery  provides  an  additional  $1 
billion  in  economic  output  in  Louisiana  alone. 

In  addition  to  their  biological  productively, 
healthy  wetlands  trap  and  remove  excess 
sediments  and  nutrients  from  runoff  and  im- 
prove coastal  water  quality.  Wetlands  also 
have  the  ability  to  act  as  giant  sponges  to  hold 
and  store  large  amounts  of  excess  water  dur- 
ing periods  of  heavy  rainfall  or  flooding  con- 
ditions. Healthy  wetlands  have  the  crucial 
ability  to  absorb  and  buffer  the  energy  from 
storm  surges  created  by  hurricanes,  reducing 
their  inland  impact. 

Louisiana  is  losing  its  coastal  wetlands  at 
an  alarming  rate,  currently  estimated  to  be 
from  25  to  35  square  miles  each  year.  With  the 
combined  effects  of  sea  level  rise  and  subsid- 
ence (land  sinking),  water  levels  in  coastal 
Louisiana  may  rise  as  much  as  1  inch  every 
two  years.  During  the  next  50  years,  water  lev- 
els in  coastal  Louisiana  could  rise  about  2  feet, 
and  a  rise  of  this  magnitude  will  cause  dra- 
matic changes  in  coastal  Louisiana,  placing 
at  risk  many  of  our  coastal  communities  and 
the  state's  multibillion  dollar  fish  and  wild- 
life resources.  In  a  recent  report  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning,  Pro- 
tection and  Restoration  Act  (CWPPRA)  Task 
Force,  it  is  estimated  that  commercial  fisher- 
ies landings  would  decline  by  30  percent,  cost- 
ing the  state  50,000  jobs,  if  Louisiana's  wet- 
lands loss  problem  is  not  re\  ersed  Smiilar 
losses  w  ould  occur  m  the  recreational  fisher- 


ies and  coastal  wildlife  populations  as  well. 

Louisiana  and  the  federal  government, 
working  with  resource  management  agencies, 
university  scientists,  local  government  and 
citizen  groups,  have  completed  two  major 
planning  efforts.  The  CWPPRA  Task  Force's 
comprehensive  plan  for  restoration  of  the 
Louisiana  coast  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1993 
and  the  state  recently  released  a  blueprint  for 
coastal  restoration  which  was  featured  in  the 
September/October  1994  issue  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Coiisemitioiiist. 

Both  the  CWPPRA  and  the  state  plans 
identify  smaller,  short-term  projects  that  can 
be  implemented  quickly  as  well  as  major 
long-term  projects  that  will  literally  change 
the  geography  of  coastal  Louisiana.  All  these 
projects  will  inevitably  produce  some  local- 
ized changes  in  fish  and  wildlife  populations 
as  well  as  marsh  vegetation. 

As  Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  have 
eroded,  salt  content  in  the  water  has  risen, 
causing  changes  in  the  distribution  of  some 
fisheries.  For  example,  in  areas  where  fresh- 
water species  such  as  largemouth  bass  and 
channel  catfish  were  historically  caught,  fish- 
ermen are  now  catching  saltwater  species 
such  as  speckled  trout  and  sea  catfish.  Some 
experts  have  estimated  that  estuarine  species 
are  now  being  caught  as  much  as  20  miles 
north  of  where  they  were  found  30  years  ago. 

With  implementation  of  major  coastal  res- 
toration projects,  salinity  levels  will  be  re- 
turned to  historical  levels.  This,  in  turn,  will 
shift  the  more  marine  species  southward  to 
areas  they  historically  inhabited.  In  some 
cases  these  changes  will  occur  over  a  short 
period  of  time,  while  in  other  cases  the  change 
will  be  gradual.  Although  these  changes  may 
cause  fishermen  to  travel  slightly  farther  to 
catch  speckled  trout,  they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  ensuring,  from  a  habitat  prospective. 


Louisiana  is 
losing  coastal 
wetlands  at  an 
alarming  rate, 
estimated  to  be 
from  25  to  35 
square  miles 
per  year. 


Louisiana's  coastal 
marshes  are  of  tremendous 
value.  This  state  produces 
the  majority  of  the  nation's 
fur  harvest,  far  left,  and 
annually  provides 
wintering  grounds  for  more 
than  5  million  migratory 
birds,  center.  Coastal 
wetlands  also  allows 
Louisiana  to  lead  the  nation 
In  the  production  of  such 
seafood  favorites  as  blue 
crabs,  right. 
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that  future  generations  will  have  speckled 
trout  to  catch. 

Someone  once  said  that  change  is  the  one 
certain  thing  in  life.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
Louisiana  coast  v^ill  continue  to  change.  Loui- 
siana has  a  clear  choice,  however.  We  can  sit 
back  and  do  nothing  and  eventually  witness 
the  collapse  of  our  fisheries,  relocation  of  our 
coastal  communities  and  the  eradication  of  a 
coastal  culture  unique  to  Louisiana.  Or,  we 
can  move  forward 
oeiriius- a  mixture  oi  and    implement    a 

comprehensive 
coastal  restoration 
plan  that  will  help 
stabilize  our  coast- 
line, create  new 
marsh  and  reduce 
the  impact  of  high 
salinity  seawater 
that  is  now  freely  en- 
tering our  interior 
freshwater  marshes 
and  swamps.  Such  a 
revitalized  coast  will 
provide  hurricane  protection,  a  rich  natural 
resource  base  and  sustainable  jobs  into  the 
21st  century. 

What  might  be  the  headlines  in  2050? 
The  date  is  Jan.  15, 2050,  and  the  lead  story 
on  the  6  p.m.  news  is  that  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  begun  construction 
of  a  hurricane  protection  levee  south  of 
Thibodaux.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  shoreline  is 
now  just  south  of  the  city  and  a  levee  is 
needed  to  protect  the  developed  areas  of 
south  central  Louisiana.  In  a  related  story, 
large  areas  of  coastal  Louisiana  have  been  hit 
hard  economically  as  the  loss  of  coastal  wet- 
lands has  reduced  fish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions to  a  fraction  of  the  level  that  existed  in 
the  mid  1970s. 

OR 
The  date  is  Jan.  15, 2050,  and  the  lead  story 
on  the  6  p.m.  news  shows  coastal  restoration 
agencies  and  citizen  groups  inspecting  two 
newly  forming  deltas  in  coastal  Louisiana. 
The  deltas  have  resulted  from  several  very 
successful  Mississippi  River  diversion 
projects  first  recommended  more  than  50 
years  ago  during  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive coastal  restoration  plan  for  Loui- 
siana. Agency  officials  report  that  Louisiana 
is  gaining  new  vegetated  wetlands.  The  news 
report  notes  the  long-term  benefits  of  these 
restoration  projects  by  once  again  listing 
Louisiana  as  leading  the  nation  in  fisheries 


production  and  fisheries  related  jobs. 
The  choice  is  yours. 

EPILOGUE— The  effort  to  restore  and  protect 
our  state's  coastal  wetlands  and  resources  is 
now  at  a  critical  juncture.  The  effort  is  cur- 
rently hindered  by  a  number  of  problems, 
including  uncertain  funding,  property  rights 
questions  and  user  group  conflicts.  These 
problems  are  combining  to  undermine  the 
Louisiana  Coastal  Restoration  Program  and, 
by  extension,  federal  restoration  initiatives. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems,  a 
Coastal  Issue  Summit  is  being  planned  to 
"...address  ways  of  strengthening  the  ability 
of  our  state  to  play  an  effective  role  in  restor- 
ing our  coast."  The  summit  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  and  work  toward  resolution 
of  the  coastal  restoration  issues  that  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  initiating  Louisiana's 
coastal  restoration  programs. 

This  summit  will  involve  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  specific  user  groups  and  will  cul- 
minate in  a  final  meeting  of  all  groups  in  Janu- 
ary 1995.  The  goal  is  to  reach  consensus  on 
key  issues  and  develop  a  broadly  supported 
legislative  package  for  consideration  at  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture. 

Anyone  interested  in  participating  in  the 
summit  and  who  would  like  to  receive  a  ques- 
tionnaire should  call  Dr.  Karl  DeRouen  at 
(504)922-3244.  ■ 
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STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  DEWITT  NIXON 


ecent  rainfall  had  inun- 
dated the  small  patch  of 
timber  I  was  hunting.  The 
water  was  slightly  less  than 
knee  deep  —  perfect  for  pulling  up  a 
pair  of  hip  boots  and  fluidly  easing 
along.  As  I  quietly  did  so,  I  spied  two 
silently  feeding  gray  squirrels  perched 
atop  a  hackberry  tree.  My  only  clue  to 
their  existence,  yet  a  critical  one,  was 
the  tiny  ripples  which  gently  ema- 
nated each  time  one  of  the  squirrels 
dropped  a  small  seed  to  the  water 
below.  1  silently  congratulated  myself 
on  such  a  subtle  find  and  wished 
someone  were  around  to  share  it. 

As  I  thoughtfully  pondered  a 
squirrel  and  dumplings  supper,  a 
noticeable  plopping  sound  froze  my 
attention.  There,  not  20  yards  away, 
sat  a  strikingly  colorful,  reddish- 
brown  fox  squirrel.  He  was  squatting 
on  the  stump  of  a  huge,  fallen  pin  oak 
and  the  plopping  sound  occurred  each 
time  he  pulled  off  part  of  the  bitter 
pecan  hull  he  was  inspecting  and 
dropped  it  into  the  water.  Maybe  I'd 
have  fried  squirrel  and  brown  gravy 
instead... 

If  you've  spent  much  time 
waterfowling  in  backwaters  or  brakes, 
you're  possibly  familiar  with  wetland 
squirrel  activity.  Nonetheless,  the 
majority  of  duck  hunters,  let  alone 
serious  squirrel  hunters,  fail  to  realize 
what  a  bushy-tail  bonanza  it  truly  can 
be. 

Liquid  limbwalkers  taste  every  bit  as 
good  as  their  dry  land  counterparts,  and 
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Pursuit  of  wetland 

squirrels  can  be  quite 

effective  because 

stalking  is  easier, 

sounds  made  by 

squirrels  are  amplified 

and  "sign "  can  be  more 

quickly  located. 


the  pursuit  of  these  above- 
water  acrobats  offers  some 
ikSJi  lljIirW'  distinct  advantages  over  dry 
'^  'L  wiMl.ultS  land  involvement,  including 
mcreased  sound  activity,  still 
hunting  and  stalking  advan- 
tages, unique  tipoffs  to  silent 
feeding  behavior,  quicker 
and  much  easier  "sign"  loca- 
tion and  decided  advantages 
in  dealing  with  low-foliage, 
htc-season  wariness.  These 
Lu  nefits,  plus  the  virtual  soli- 
tude  one  usually  enjoys, 
make  for  some  of  the  most  pleasurable  and 
productive  squirrel  hunting  you're  likely  to 
encounter  —  not  just  every  once  in  a  while, 
but  every  day  all  season  long. 

While  the  commonly  held  image  of  wet- 
land squirrel  hunting  by  quietly  floating  a 
canoe  or  flatbottom  down  some  scenic  stream 
will  produce  on  occasion,  it  hardly  compares 
to  the  outstanding  potential  focused  wading 
has  to  offer  Wading  is  the  operative  word 
here.  While  it's  true  a  small  boat  is  some- 
times needed  to  reach  specific  locations,  from 
that  point  forward  a  whole  new  level  of  suc- 
cess and  tactical  mobility  awaits  those  will- 
ing to  don  their  waders  and  explore  adjacent 
backwaters. 

Habitat:  Wetland  squirrels  are  extremely 
resourceful,  have  an  abundance  of  mast  op- 
tions to  choose  from  and  can  adapt  to  a  vari- 
ety of  lowland  environments,  including  some 
of  the  least  investigated,  most  productive 
habitat  anywhere  —  publicly  managed  as 
well  as  private.  Some  of  their  haunts  experi- 
ence only  seasonal  overflow  while  other  ar- 
eas remain  wet  virtually  year-round.  As  long 
as  food  and  shelter  exists,  squirrels  can  thrive 
for  extended  periods  of  time  without  ever 
touching  terra  firma.  By  listing  just  some  of 
the  numerous  food  sources  peculiar  to  wet- 
land terrain,  it's  readily  apparent  that  Loui- 
siana sportsmen  possess  a  wealth  of  huntable 
territory.  Several  varieties  of  oak  can  with- 
stand seasonal  overflow  and  produce  acorns 
that  squirrels  are  extremely  fond  of.  Among 
their  favorites  are  pin  oak,  water  oak  and  wil- 
low oak,  as  well  as  nuttal,  laurel  and  overcup 
oak.  Several  species  of  hickory  are  also  toler- 
ant of  bottomland  conditions  and  offer  pre- 
ferred forage  as  well.  These  include  water 
hickory  (bitter  pecan),  wild  sweet  pecan,  nut- 
meg hickory,  shellbark  hickory  and  occasion- 
ally shagbark  hickory.  While  tupelo  seeds 
and  cypress  balls  aren't  quite  as  reliable  a 


food  source  for  wetland  squirrels, 
limbwalkers  will  go  on  a  binge  and  feed  al- 
most exclusively  on  them  for  several  days  in 
a  row. 

Many  of  these  trees,  particularly  the  larger 
cypress,  also  have  sizable  knotholes  which 
provide  premier  denning  sites.  If  you've  lo- 
cated such  a  den  next  to  a  mixed  stand  of 
flooded  hardwoods,  you've  quite  possibly  hit 
the  motherlode.  Because  cypress  and /or  tu- 
pelo brakes  tend  to  stay  wet  year-round,  its  a 
good  idea  to  explore  these  areas  with  chest 
waders.  In  some  instances  a  small  boat  may 
be  necessary  to  access  wadable  terrain. 

Other  popular  food  sources  include  hack- 
berry  and  sugarberry  seeds,  black  gum  seeds, 
seeds  from  the  pods  of  honey  and  water  lo- 
cust trees,  berries  from  rattan  vines,  ironwood 
tree  nutlets,  poison  ivy  berries,  river-bank 
grapes  and  occasionally  box  elder  seeds,  haw- 
thorn berries  and  seeds  from  sweet  gum  balls. 

Despite  the  presence  of  water,  the  seasonal 
activities  of  wetland  squirrels  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  their  dry  land  brethren. 
During  the  warmer  early-fall  period,  you'll 
typically  find  them  choosing  the  cooler  early- 
morning  and  late  evening  parts  of  the  day  to 
feed.  As  seasonal  temperatures  begin  their 
gradual  dip  downward,  expect  to  find  wet- 
land squirrels  spending  more  time  foraging 
in  the  warmer  rays  of  the  sun.  Also  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  clear,  calm,  bluebird 
days  following  passage  of  a  cold  front.  Such 
periods  can  be  especially  productive. 

Following  a  brief  but  acfive  feeding  period 
shorfly  after  daybreak,  wetland  bushytails 
will  frequenfly  be  found  relaxing  and  sunning 
themselves  on  large  limbs  very  near  a  den 
hole.  As  sunset  approaches,  they  will  once 
again  renew  their  quest  for  food.  These  are 
the  times  when  the  "plop,  plop"  of  nuts,  hulls 
and  larger  seeds  hitting  the  water  can  resound 
from  all  directions. 

Warmer  days  with  periods  of  drizzle  or 
light  rainfall  also  prove  exceptional.  There's 
something  about  the  steady  drip  of  gentle 
raindrops  that  stretches  their  appetite  into  an 
all  day  affair. 

Virtually  any  patch  of  timber  subject  to 
overflow  offers  potential  and  during  the  wet- 
ter months  of  late  fall  and  winter  it's  common 
to  find  literally  thousands  of  acres  of  wadable 
backwater  across  the  state  due  to  the  seasonal 
flooding  of  rivers,  creeks  and  bayous.  While 
mixed  stands  of  hardwood  are  frequently  the 
most  productive,  one  should  never  underes- 
timate the  value  of  understory  growth.  Wet- 
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land  thickets  and  vines  provide  some  of  the 
most  frequented  habitat  available.  Shallow 
sloughs  bordered  by  ironwood  and  water  elm 
thickets  seem  to  be  literal  squirrel  "highways" 
as  limbwalkers  travel  back  and  forth  from 
denning  areas  to  foraging  sites.  Other  pro- 
ductive areas  include  beaver  dam  slashes,  ox- 
bow lake  backwaters,  green  timber  reservoirs 
and  overgrown  levees.  When  exposed  soil  is 
a\'ailable,  both  fox  and  gray  squirrels  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  daily  pilgrimages  to  nearby 
humps  of  dry  ground  or  partially  exposed 
levees  which  are  otherwise  surrounded  by 
water.  If  none  are  available,  however,  they 
have  no  qualms  whatsoever  about  digging  for 
grubs  and  insects  beneath  the  bark  of  float- 
ing logs,  blowdowns  and  fallen  treetops. 

Tactical  consideration:  Whether  you're 
stillhunting  in  search  of  bushy  tails,  or  actively 
stalking  one,  wetland  tactics  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  hunting  on  dry  ground 
except  for  one  obvious  yet  critical  difference — 
the  liquid  floor  covering.  There's  no  longer  a 
problem  with  dry,  crackly  leaves  underfoot 
or  noisy,  crunchy  ground  clutter.  Granted, 
you  can't  go  sloshing  along  like  you're  headed 
for  your  favorite  duck  blind,  but  a  minimum 
of  "knee  bend"  coupled  with  slow,  disciplined 
steps  will  enable  one  to  cover  territory  very 
quietly  and  efficiently.  Such  an  approach  co- 
ordinated with  frequent,  motionless  watch- 
ing and  listening  periods  offers  unparalleled 
success  when  it  comes  to  pinpointing  squir- 
rel movement  and  sounds. 

The  subject  of  sound  is  of  particular  im- 
portance. If  you've  ever  noticed  how  well 
vibrations  carry  across  a  large  pond  or  lake, 
you  know  that  water  is  an  above-average 
sound  conductor.  This  fact,  combined  with 
typical  squirrel  behavior,  makes  for  some  very 
atypical  advantages.  While  it  may  "sound" 
(no  pun  intended)  funny  when  envisioned, 
there's  absolutely  no  substitute  for  the 
"kerplunking"  noise  of  discarded  nuts  and 
hulls  plopping  into  the  water  from  above. 
These  "plops"  carry  for  extreme  distances  on 
calmer  days  and  can  literally  pinpoint  a  dozen 
squirrels  feeding  simultaneously.  In  addition, 
the  resulting  ripples,  if  not  the  sound,  will 
lead  you  directly  to  the  very  tree  the  squirrel 
is  in  —  even  silently  falling  berries  and  very 
light  seed  coverings  provide  exacting  clues. 
If  you've  ever  spent  agonizing  periods  strain- 
ing your  neck  muscles  in  an  attempt  to  pin- 
point which  tree  a  cautiously  feeding  squir- 
rel is  in,  you'll  truly  appreciate  this  unique 
advantage. 


A  second  yet  equally  important  consider- 
ation concerns  "sign"  location  and  the  fact  that 
gnawed  hulls,  pods  and  seeds  nearly  always 
float.  If  squirrels  aren't  immediately  visible, 
one  can  strategically  position  himself  near 
some  of  the  very  best  "feed"  trees  by  simply 
wading  quietly  along  until  some  of  this  float- 
ing debris  is  located.  Even  if  there's  a  notice- 
able current,  gnawed  mast  quickly  collects  in 
nearby  drifts.  Since  it  doesn't  become  buried 
or  disguised  by  similarly  colored  ground  clut- 
ter, such  "sign"  is  infinitely  easier  to  spot. 

As  far  as  the  need  for  camouflage  goes,  let 
common  sense  dictate.  Though  many  a 
limbwalker  is  harvested  each  season  by  hunt- 
ers wearing  blue  jeans  and  a  flannel  shirt,  or 
even  blaze-orange,  the  matching  of  clothing 
to  natural  surroundings  (bark  patterns, 
branch  patterns,  leaf  camo,  etc.)  certainly  aids 
in  disguising  movement. 

If  you're  having  trouble  envisioning  the  re- 
trieval of  your  downed  quarry — not  to  worry. 
Most  of  them  float.  Even  the  occasional  one 
that  does  sink  can  nearly  always  be  located 
by  detecting  his  buoyant  tail  or  simply  roll- 
ing up  one's  coat  sleeve  and  gently  probing 
the  bottom.  Hip  boots  are  perfect  for  these 
knee-deep  areas,  but  if  you're  prone  to 
stumble  or  occasionally  need  to  cross  deeper 
sloughs,  chest  waders  are  recommended. 

One  final  highlight:  As  hunting  season 
progresses  and  the  leaves  continue  to  fall, 
squirrels  gain  a  much  clearer  field-of-view  in 
which  to  spot  hunter  mo\'ement  and  miscues. 
This  problem  is  much  more 
pronounced  on  dry  land,  not 
only  because  of  noisy,  leafy 
buildup,  but  because  squir- 
rels in  these  areas  have  typi- 
cally experienced  much  more 
hunting  pressure  by  this 
time.  With       liquid 

limbwalkers  that's  simply 
not  the  case,  particularly  in 
areas  subject  to  prolonged 
wetness.  In  most  instances, 
not  only  are  wetland  squir- 
rels less  spooky,  but  the 
chances  of  encountering  an- 
other hunter  are  slim  indeed 
—  even  when  hunting  day 
after  day,  weekend  after 
weekend.  What  a  statement 
this  makes  for  unparalleled, 
uninterrupted  success 
throughout  the  entire  length 
of  a  season.  ■ 


Many  nimrods  shun 
wetlands  because  they 
have  never  before 
experienced  such  hunts. 
For  those  willing  to  pull 
on  a  pair  of  waders, 
these  areas  can  be 
extremely  rewarding. 
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whisper, 

"There  she  is!" 
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Wng  k  Louisim  Back  Be&l]Oi\eofJlsLasi  Haunts' 


hen  Scott  Watson,  a  Uni\'ersity  of 
Tennessee  student,  rode  the  ATV 
toward  our  small  group  standing 
in  the  tract  known  as  Blue  Cat  one 
recent  July  morning,  his  barely-contained  ex- 
citement told  me  that  I  was  about  to  experi- 
ence my  first  look  at  Ursiis  americaniis  luteolus, 
the  Louisiana  black  bear.  With  me  were  Don 
Anderson,  graduate  student  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  conducting  this  bear  ecol- 
ogy study  on  private  land  near  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  David  Viker, 
assistant  refuge  manager  on  a  1-year  assign- 
ment at  Tensas,  and  my  husband,  Jim. 

Suddenly,  the  knowledge  that  we  were  in 
an  ecotone  (an  area  where  two  habitats  meet) 
in  this  1,300-acre  tract  that  Don  claims  may 


host  one  of  the  densest  black  bear-per-acre 
populations  in  the  nation,  blurred  with  the 
hundreds  of  facts  and  terms  I  had  digested. 
The  only  thing  that  mattered  at  this  moment 
was  to  see  and  touch  a  real  live  Teddy  bear! 

To  explain  how  this  became  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  fall  of  1989  when  I 
had  no  idea  that  a  telephone  call  I  was  initiat- 
ing would  begin  a  5-year  journey.  The  call 
was  one  of  those  "found  pennies"  that  Annie 
Dillard  so  uniquely  explains  in  Pilgrim  at 
Tinker  Creek.  Like  Annie,  I  was  to  find  the  ex- 
traordinary in  the  midst  of  the  routine.  The 
man  who  answered  was  Keith  Weaver,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  who 
began  the  on-going  bear  ecology  work  at 
Tensas  refuge.   Research  for  an  environmen- 


tal  literature  course  at  the  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana  prompted  me  to  query 
someone  with  current  "hands-on"  bear  expe- 
rience. William  Faulkner's  moving  tales  had 
revealed  the  mystique  of  intelligent,  reclusive 
creatures  who  could  move  silently  as  shad- 
ows through  seemingly  endless  forests  near 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  The  account  of 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  shoot 
an  aging,  lame  black  bear  captured  and  roped 
to  a  tree  for  that  purpose  during  a  1902  hunt 
fueled  my  curiosity.  This  incident  had  un- 
folded in  an  area  of  Mississippi  very  near  the 
Tensas  River  Basin. 

I  began  to  add  biology  to  the  rich  histori- 
cal heritage  of  this  magnificent,  elusive  ani- 
mal. True  naturalist/scientist,  Keith  tirelessly 
shared  his  findings  with  contagious  enthusi- 
asm, and  has  become  a  widely  recognized 
authority  on  the  black  bear.  For  the  past  three 
years  his  replacement  at  Tensas,  biologist  Tom 
Edwards,  has  been  directing  bear  research 
and  management  efforts  and  serving  as  tech- 
nical advisor  to  the  University  of  Tennessee 
graduate  study.  Tom  recently  informed  me 
that  a  total  of  20  collared  bears  are  currently 
being  tracked  by  radio  telemetry  at  the  ref- 
uge and  on  four  separate  tracts  across  1-20  to 
the  north.  Results  had  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  may  be  100  bears  on  the  lands  under 
study.  Soon,  I  was  invited  to  join  the  field 
trip  which  could  put  me,  literally,  in  touch 
with  the  bear. 

Starting  out  in  the  early  morning  hours,  we 
could  only  hope  that  one  of  the  five  traps  set 
to  capture  and  study  bears  might  yield  the 
opportunity  for  which  I  had  waited  so  long. 
As  we  neared  the  area  where  the  first  trap  had 
been  laid,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  on  foot. 
Following  what  Don  estimated  to  be  day-old 
bear  tracks  criss-crossed  with  raccoon  tracks, 
we  hiked  into  the  edge  of  a  forest  adjacent  to 
a  corn  field.  Beneath  towering  old  giants  of 
oak,  American  elm,  green  ash  and  sweet  gum, 
a  skillfully  concealed  Aldrich  foot  snare  lay 
empty.  Palmettos  had  been  grouped  to  cre- 
ate a  path;  a  nearby  paw-paw  tree  yielded  its 
apple-green,  2-inch  melon-shaped  fruit  as 
well  as  a  sack  of  raspberry  scent.  Honeybuns 
had  been  left  just  beyond  the  leaf  and  brush 
covered  snare  attached  to  a  spring  arm  that 
would  draw  the  snare's  loop,  lasso-style, 
around  the  bear's  paw.  The  snares  are 
checked  twice  daily  and  allow  bears  to  be  cap- 
tured and  released  without  injury. 

Moving  on  to  the  second  trap  site  a  few 
miles  away,  our  anticipation  grew  as  we  noted 


more  tracks  parallel  to  a  row  of  randomly  bent 
corn  stalks  and  well-nibbled  cobs  along  the 
very  edge  of  the  field.  We  waited  at  a  dis- 
tance as  Scott  disappeared  around  a  bend, 
only  to  reappear  hastily  and  motion  us  for- 
ward. No  one  noticed  the  weight  of  medical 
supplies,  equipment  or  camera  bags  as  we 
approached  and  confirmed  David's  hushed 
whisper,  "There  she  is!"  Thinking  the  "rush" 
Jim  and  I  felt  was  due  to  this  first-time  expe- 
rience, we  were  assured  by  our  companions 
that  the  thrill  is  never  diminished.  Each  bear 
is  an  individual,  and  as  we  were  to  learn  upon 
examination,  data  on  this  female  had  been  re- 
corded in  earlier  1988  and  1990  captures.  A 
file  had  been  opened  under  her  name. 

Bear  #108,  Delta,  had  flattened  the  15-foot 
circle  of  brush  permitted  by  the  length  of  her 
snare  attachment  and  sat  in  the  middle  regis- 
tering typical  displeasure  by  an  intermittent 
snapping  of  the  jaws  and  blowing  with  the 
lips.  She  alternately  regarded  each  of  us  with 
a  demeanor  more  of  disquietude  than  overt 
aggression.  Often,  black  bears  in  the  East  and 
South  have  a  white  chest  "blaze,"  but  our  bear 
was  black,  shading  to  brown  along  the  back 
and  muzzle. 

Suddenly,  noises  in  the  brush  directed  us 
toward  a  huge  elm  about  20  feet  into  the  dense 
embankment  above  a  crook  of  Bayou  Macon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tensas  River.  We  watched  a 
fuzzy  cub  heed  its  mother's  guttural  signals 
and  scamper  to  a  \'antage  point  on  a  limb 
about  25  feet  up  the  trunk.  A  small,  solid  black 
head  would  alternately  peek  and  retreat  be- 
hind the  limb,  eyes  wide  and  tiny  ears  held 
at  attention.  David  judged  the  little  one  to  be 


Bears  are  captured 
using  foot  snares, 
allowing  the  animals  to 
be  safely  tranquilized 
and  studied. 
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Captured  bears  are 

weighed,  above, 

measured,  below,  and 

tattooed,  bottom,  before 

being  released.  This 
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researchers  to  track 

the  health  of 

specific  bears. 


about  five  months  old  and  approximately  15 
pounds,  probably  having  been  born  in  Janu- 
ary or  February. 

I  recalled  the  process  of  conception,  preg- 
nancy and  birth  that  Keith  had  explained  and 
written  about  several  years  earlier. 

Average  female  sexual  maturity  is  reached 
within  three  to  five  years,  with  mating  in  the 
summer  months.  Fertilization  of  the  egg  oc- 
curs at  the  time  of  breeding,  but  it  free  floats 
in  the  uterus  until  November  or  December 
before  implantation.  Fetal  development  oc- 
curs during  the  six  to  eight  weeks  prior  to 
birth.  Delayed  implantation  allows  the  preg- 
nant female  bear  to  be  free  of  the  nutritional 
drain  of  a  developing  fetus  and  increase  her 
fat  reserves  while  preparing  to  enter  the  pe- 
riod of  winter  dormancy. 

Like  Delta's  cub,  litters  ranging  from  one 
to  five  are  born  early  each  year  and  emerge 
from  the  dens  with  their  mothers  in  the 
spring.  Suckling  cubs  remain  with  the  mother 
throughout  the  first  year,  later  eating  solid 
foods.  Denning  together  the  following  win- 


ter, they  live  together  until  dissolution  of  the 
family  unit  the  next  summer,  after  which  the 
cycle  of  estrus  and  breeding  begins  again. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the  ground,  the  men 
were  anxious  to  get  underway  so  that  Delta 
bear  could  be  released  to  resume  nursery  duty. 
A  syringe  of  tranquilizing  drug  was  affixed 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  administered  in 
her  rump.  Within  10  minutes,  she  was  im- 
mobilized, lying  peacefully  and  breathing 
evenly.  Since  her  eyes  remained  partially 
open,  moisture  drops  were  applied.  With 
approximately  one  hour  to  work,  Don  and 
Scott  set  about  their  examination  while  relay- 
ing data  to  be  recorded  by  David. 

Delta  was  relatively  free  of  parasites  and 
bore  no  wounds  or  abrasions  which  would 
have  been  treated  with  antibiotics.  The  exist- 
ing ear  tag  and  tattoo  inside  the  upper  lip  veri- 
fied her  identification  and  previous  captures. 
Her  reproductive  condition,  weight  (122.5 
pounds)  and  various  measurements  (54 
inches,  nose  tip  to  tail  tip)  were  noted.  1  had 
learned  earlier  from  Keith  that  adult  female 
body  weights  range  120  to  275  pounds,  while 
adult  males  are  300  to  400  pounds  plus.  Body 
length  can  be  3  to  6  feet.  Our  "lady"  was  on 
the  slight  end  of  the  scale.  Hair,  blood  and 
tissue  samples  were  collected  for  genetic 
analysis.  In  her  initial  capture,  a  non-func- 
tional upper  tooth  had  been  extracted  for  age 
determination  which  is  made  by  counting 
cementum  layers  deposited  annually  on  the 
tooth's  root.  Her  earlier  motion-sensitive  ra- 
dio collar  had  worn  off,  so  she  was  fitted  with 
a  new  collar  for  tracking  and  monitoring  her 
movements.  Great  care  was  taken  with  the 
fit  to  ensure  that  she  could  not  remove  the 
collar  and  that  it  would  allow  room  for  weight 
gain  before  wearing  away  in  a  year  or  two. 

Time  was  short  as  the  necessary  work  came 
to  a  close.  A  glance  toward  the  leaf  canopy 
revealed  a  fast-asleep  cub  stretched  out  full- 
length,  squirrel-fashion,  belly  flush  and  four 
legs  limply  dangling  from  either  side  of  the 
limb.  As  I  knelt  by  Delta,  the  men  hastily  re- 
phrased an  old  saw,  "Let  sleeping  bears  lie..." 
But  I  knew  there  were  yet  a  couple  of  rare, 
fleeting  minutes  for  me  to  rub  the  head  and 
back  of  this  wild  creature  in  repose  —  silent 
minutes  eloquent  enough  to  convey  to  the 
most  skeptical  the  value  of  preserving  its  kind, 
indicator  of  the  well-being  of  so  many  other 
species  of  our  forests  and,  ultimately,  man. 

During  the  miles  en  route  this  day,  we  had 
traxeled  by  jeep  over  gravel  roads  through 
portions  of  the  100,000  federal,  state  and  pri- 
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vate  acres  (64,000  in  the  Tensas  refuge)  of 
dense  bottomland  hardwood  forest  inter- 
spersed with  fields  of  row  crops.  Biologists 
agree  that  the  number  one  threat  to  the  black 
bear  is  loss  of  habitat.  Prevalent  just  over  100 
years  ago  throughout  vast  unbroken  tracts  of 
wilderness  in  eastern  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  the  species  has  been  squeezed 
into  isolated  areas  comprising  less  than  10 
percent  of  its  original  range,  with  an  even 
smaller  percentage  comprising  suitable  habi- 
tat. Favored  denning  sites  high  up  in  hollow 
cypress  trees  growing  in  forests,  bayous  and 
sloughs  have  been  greatly  diminished  by 
widespread  cutting  for  timber  and  land  to 
grow  soybean,  cotton  and  sugar  cane  crops. 
Logging  demands  have  forced  clearing  of  bot- 
tomland which  had  provided  felled  tree  tops 
and  brushpiles  vital  for  ground  dens,  daybed 
sites  and  escape  cover.  Food  sources  such  as 
hard  mast  (acorns  and  pecans  from  old  trees), 
soft  mast  (berries,  fruited  vines,  corn  and 
wheat  from  undergrowth  and  crops)  and  in- 
sects (under  decaying  logs),  necessary  to  en- 
courage habitat  use,  are  out  of  balance  in 
many  areas. 

Forest  and  agriculture  management  prac- 
tices play  major  roles  in  maximizing  and  in- 
creasing habitat  effectiveness  and  are  more 
desirable  than  unmanaged  land.  Following 
prescribed  periodic  timber  harvest,  resulting 
\'egetative  regrowth  renders  the  area  virtually 
impenetrable,  providing  security  from  hu- 
mans. Increasing  lengths  of  time  between 
cuttings,  regenerating  desirable  timber  spe- 
cies, protecting  streamside  zones  and  desig- 
nating row  crop  perimeters  near  forest  bor- 
ders are  practices  mutually  beneficial  to  bear 
and  man.  Local  farmers  and  landowners  are 
encouraged  to  seek  technical  and  economic 
assistance  from  various  state,  federal  and  pri- 
vate programs  to  realize  the  advantages  of 
wildlife  preservation. 

A  giant  step  forward  on  behalf  of  the  bear 
was  made  by  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Associa- 
tion with  the  formation  of  the  Black  Bear  Con- 
servation Committee  (BBCC)  in  October  1990. 
This  coalition  of  landowners,  industry,  the 
academic  community  and  private  groups  as 
well  as  state  and  federal  agencies  is  working 
on  their  stated  aim  "to  stabilize  and  manage 
existing  bear  populations,  and  to  restore  black 
bear  to  suitable  habitats  within  the  tri-state 
region." 

At  the  close  of  our  adventure,  we  visited 
with  George  Chandler,  refuge  manager,  about 
a  concern  he  shares  with  the  Louisiana  De- 


partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Louisiana 
Forestry  Association,  Sierra  Club  and  the 
BBCC.  Without  corridors  (strips  of  wooded 
habitat  connecting  forest  areas),  the  genetic 
di\'ersity  necessary  for  healthy  reproduction 
and  adaptation  cannot  be  ensured.  "When 
the  young  males  become  sexually  mature,  the 
older  bears  force  them  to  search  for  other  ar- 
eas. Our  studies  since  1987  have  not  detected 
movement  between  the  refuge  and  land  tracts 
separated  from  it  by  1-20;  so  we  have  begun 
looking  into  development  of  a 
pathway  under  the  interstate," 
says  George.  Tom  Edwards  has 
also  documented  the  importance 
of  linking  isolated  blocks  of  habi- 
tat for  feeding  activities  as  well 
as  during  breeding  season.  They 
hope  to  utilize  an  existing  culvert 
or  bridge  site  and  modify  it  with 
suitable  trees  and  plantings. 
These  would  direct  bears  under 
the  interstate  where  they  would  emerge  into 
additional  cover  on  the  other  side.  George 
told  us  that  motion-detecting  infrared  cam- 
eras in  similar  Florida  crossings  document 
that  thev  are  utilized  by  many  kinds  of  wild- 
life. 

In  January  of  1992,  the  Louisiana  black  bear 
was  listed  as  a  threatened  species  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Those  of  us  who 
cannot  be  involved  daily  can  support  the  coa- 
lition of  government  and  private  conserva- 
tion groups  working  to  restore  the  bear.  We 
need  to  renew  in  our  children  daily  attention 
to  our  relationship  with  every  living  entity 
on  earth  and  to  study  the  support  structure, 
basis  and  role  of  our  co-existing  species.  Our 
race  toward  the  21st  century  is  somewhat  akin 
to  a  bungee-jump  —  the  thrill  of  the  accom- 
plishment is  due  to  the  strength  of  the  tether.B 


Measurements  of  bears 
include  those  of  each 
paw.  Telemetric  tracking 
of  bears,  below,  allows 
researchers  to  locate 
bears  and  learn  more 
about  their  movement 
patterns. 
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A  Responsibility  to 


X^^'"''^*'^  watched  my  every  move. 

/   .    When  I  soaked  a  bit  of  rag  with  bore 

vy  solvent  and  pulled  it  through  the  bar- 
V_y  rel  of  my  hunting  rifle,  he  reached 
over  and  helped.  When  I  looked  through  the 
barrel  to  check  for  powder  buildup,  he  shoved 
his  head  in  front  of  mine  and  had  a  look  for 
himself. 

His  bright  blue  eyes  missed  nothing  and  1 
knew  he  would  remember  everything. 

During  one  such  instance,  a  sobering  no- 
tion hit  home —  my  every  move  has  been  and 
will  be  taken  as  gospel  by  my  3-year-old  son. 
His  future  actions  will  be  patterned  on  what 
he  sees. 

As  hunters,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  sight 
of  that  tenet.  Children  are  ready  and  very  will- 
ing to  be  molded  into  what  we,  their  parents, 
choose.  Through  these  youngsters,  we  will  ei- 
ther improve  the  image  of  hunters  or  see  hunt- 
ing become  a  part  of  history. 

A  good  start  is  instilling  in  children  a 
healthy  respect  of  firearms.  A  recent  focus 
group  study  conducted  by  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Associations 
(lAFWA)  indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  non- 
hunting  public  is  greatly  influenced  by  pub- 
licity of  hunting  accidents.  Enrolling  children 
in  a  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Hunter  Education  course  is  a  positive  step  to- 
ward teaching  the  next  generation  proper  fire- 
arm safety.  Last  year,  more  than  20,000  people 
passed  through  about  600  such  courses. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  exposing  chil- 
dren to  guns.  The  key  is  to  teach  the  differ- 
ence between  the  toy  gun  with  which  they 
play  and  the  gun  that  shoots  real  bullets.  To 
Garrett,  this  is  the  difference  between  his 
"little  pow-gun"  and  "Daddy's  big  pow-gun" 
and  he  is  reminded  constantly  that  he  is  never 
to  touch  one  of  the  latter  without  my  pres- 
ence and  j.  ermission.  He  also  is  often  told  that 
a  real  gun  can  kill  something  dead  —  the  tar- 
get, whether  it  be  a  deer  or  a  person,  cannot 
jump  up  and  continue  a  quick  game  of  cow- 
boys and  Indians.  In  the  case  of  teaching  a 
child  how  dangerous  playing  with  a  gun  can 
be,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  overkill.  Tell  them, 
tell  them  again  and  then  tell  them  once  more. 

Telling  children  of  the  danger  of  playing 
with  guns  should  never  be  where  the  lesson 
ends,  however.  Always  keep  guns  locked  in  a 
gun  safe  or  secure  cabinet  or  keep  them  where 
children  cannot  reach  them. 

Children  also  should  be  included,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  hunt.  This  doesn't  mean  a 
young  child  has  to  accompany  his  father  or 


mother  on  the  hunt  —  a  2-year-old  won't  en- 
joy sitting  in  a  deer  stand  for  hours  and  par- 
ents won't  enjoy  trying  to  keep  their  child 
from  fidgeting  during  this  time.  Involvement 
can  be  as  simple  as  sharing  the  experience 
through  stories  or  pictures.  Garrett  knows 
when  I  am  hunting  and,  upon  my  return,  al- 
ways asks  the  same  question:  "Did  you  shoot 
a  deer?"  The  answer  is  all  too  many  times 
"No."  That's  not  the  point.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  failure  to  bring  game  home  (con- 
sidered by  many  an  unsuccessful  hunting  trip) 
into  a  positive  event.  Describe  the  joy  of  sim- 
ply being  there  in  the  wild:  watching  the  sun 
rise  and  hearing  the  wildlife.  Teaching  a  child 
that  hunting  is  more  than  simply  filling  the 
freezer  is  an  important  step  in  raising  a  true 
sportsman. 

On  those  occasions  when  I  do  manage  to 
bag  a  deer,  a  few  squirrels  or  some  woodcock, 
I  bring  the  game  home  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  let  Garrett  see  it.  This  is  not  to  show  him 
blood.  Instead,  I  am  proud  to  have  harvested 
my  game  and  want  to  share  this  feeling  with 
my  son.  At  the  same  time,  Garrett  learns  what 
deer,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  other  creatures 
look  like  and  how  game  should  be  properly 
handled  and  dressed. 

I  especially  want  to  teach  my  son  to  respect 
wildlife.  To  respect  an  animal  and  then  kill  it 
may  sound  contradictory,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  only  harvest  what  I  am  going  to  eat, 
never  killing  simply  for  sport.  I  never  talk  as 
if  I  condone  illegal  or  unethical  hunting  prac- 
tices, such  as  filling  two  limits  during  one  dav 
I  also  never  parade  around  with  a  deer  draped 
over  the  hood  of  my  truck  or  with  a  squirrel 
tail  tied  to  the  antennae  —  certain  signs  of  a 
hunter  with  marginal  ethics  and  no  idea  of 
how  offensively  ridiculous  this  looks  to  non-   ' 
hunters.     This     aspect     of    being     an 
outdoorsman  will  take  more  time  to  teach, 
but  the  outcome  will  be  a  hunter's  hunter. 

Once  again,  to  help  expedite  the  teach- 
ing of  true  ethics,  enroll  your  child  in  an 
LDWF  Hunter  Education  course.  These 
classes,  taught  by  trained  instructors,  stress 
ethics  and  respect  for  wildlife. 

When  old  enough  to  be  part  of  the  actual 
hunt,  children  should  be  taught  from  the  start 
to  minimize  their  impact  upon  the  wilderness 
they  enjoy.  Show  by  example  that  a  true 
outdoorsman  does  not  take  lunch  into  the 
woods  and  leave  wrappers  to  testify  of  their 
presence.  Whether  it  be  a  ziplock  bag,  a  cold 
drink  can  or  a  gum  wrapper,  store  it  for  proper 
disposal  later.  By  the  same  token,  pick  up 


Tliroitgh  our 
children,  we  will 
either  improve 
the  image  of 
hunters  or  see 
the  sport  we 
love  become  a 
part  of  history. 
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Parents  should 

encourage  children  to 

participate  In  all  aspects 

of  hunting.  This 

allows  youngsters  to 

learn  important  skills 

and  have  fun  at  the 

same  time. 


other  trash  you  happen  across.  This  will  help 
ensure  that  anyone  spending  time  in  that  par- 
ticular spot  will  not  have  to  overlook  a  pile 
of  trash  to  enjoy  nature,  while  giving  a  good 
example  to  younger  hunters. 

Teach  the  importance  of  knowing  wildlife. 
A  true  hunter  is  one  who  spends  as  much  time 
in  the  woods  out  of  season  as  he  does  during 
hunting  season.  Learning  how  game  animals 
beha\'e  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  true  hunt- 
ing experience.  The  true  hunter  also  is  some- 
one who  spends  time  on  the  firing  range  prac- 
ticing marksmanship.  He  is  not  someone  who 
pulls  out  his  gun  or  bow  opening  day  and 
takes  his  first  shot  when  a  deer  walks  by.  Pride 
should  be  taken  in  making  each  shot  count  to 
ensure  quick,  clean  kills. 

A  young  hunter  should  be  shown  by  ex- 
ample that  image  is  everything.  Regardless 
of  how  much  we  dislike  it,  public  image  is  a 
fact  of  life.  This  means  a  hunter  always  should 
act  like  he  is  being  watched  by  the  non-hunt- 
ing world.  The  segment  of  society  which  we 
must  win  over  is  not  the  animal  rights  fanat- 
ics —  they  are  vocal,  but  relatively  few  in 
number.  The  people  hunters  need  to  worry 
about  are  the  silent  majority  —  those  who  do 
not  hunt  and  say  little,  but  number  in  the  mil- 
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lions.  If  we  can  convince  them  that  hunting  is 
an  ethical  and  worthy  endeavor,  we  have  won 
the  battle. 

How  can  children  learn  good  public  rela- 
tions tactics?  It  may  sound  insignificant,  but 
appearance  is  crucial  to  a  positive  public  im- 
age. Though  our  sport  often  necessitates  the 
use  of  camouflage,  we  do  not  have  to  look  like 
slobs.  Clean  up  a  little  before  leaving  camp. 
Never,  ever  go  into  public  with  blood  on  your 
hands  or  clothing.  Nothing  cultivates  distaste 
of  our  sport  more  than  seeing  some  idiot  pa- 
rading around  with  bloodied  clothing  or  a 
blood-smeared  face.  If  you  follow  these 
simple  rules  of  thumb,  your  children  will  not 
develop  bad  P.R.  habits. 

The  appearance  of  the  hunting  camp  also 
is  crucial  to  the  public's  opinion  of  hunters. 
Hunting  camps  are  places  to  relax,  enjoy  the 
camaraderie  of  our  sport  and  spend  time 
"roughing  it."  Unfortunately,  too  many  camps 
closely  resemble  garbage  dumps,  with  piles 
of  cans,  paper  plates  and  other  trash.  Not  only 
does  this  reflect  badly  on  hunters  (not  to  men- 
tion the  violation  of  litter  laws),  it  could  lead 
to  soured  relations  with  the  landowner.  What 
would  be  your  reaction  if  someone  emptied  a 
garbage  can  in  your  front  yard?  Most  land- 
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owners  feel  no  differently  about  seeing  their 
leased-out  land  being  trashed.  Most  hunting 
clubs  have  annual  work  days  during  which 
new  ATV  trails  are  blazed  and  stands  are  re- 
paired or  enhanced.  Take  a  little  extra  time  to 
collect  garbage  and  trash  around  the  camp 
area  for  proper  disposal.  If  necessary,  take 
garbage  home  for  curb-side  pickup.  Involv- 
ing children  in  such  work  days  will  allow 
them  to  learn  the  value  of  a  clean  camp  site. 
Another  step  in  bettering  the  image  of 
hunters  is  joining  a  hunters'  group  or  a  wild- 
life conservation  organization.  The  lAFWA 
focus  group  study  showed  that  non-hunters 
who  personally  know  a  hunter  have  a  gener- 
ally good  impression  of  the  sport.  Those  non- 
hunters  who  do  not  know  a  hunter,  however, 
tend  to  correlate  hunting  with  machoism, 
drinking  and  irresponsibility.  So  let  everyone 
know  of  your  love  for  hunting.  An  easy  way 
of  accomplishing  this  is  by  joining  a  hunting/ 
wildlife  conservation  group.  Many  such 
groups  actively  participate  in  public  relations 
and  make  every  effort  to  show  the  non-hunt- 
ing public  that  hunters  are  responsible  people. 
Winning  support  of  non-hunters  (or  at  least 
preventing  the  hard-core  anti-hunters  from 
gaining  converts)  may  include  such  measures 
as  writing  letters  to  public  officials  and  the 
media  or  may  be  as  simple  as  participating  in 
gun  safety  education  courses.  Youngsters  are 


always  looking  for  activities  to  occupy  their 
free  time,  so  encourage  their  participation  in 
these  groups.  Finding  a  local  group  is  as  easy 
as  visiting  a  sports  shop  and  asking  a  few 
questions. 

Lastly,  but  very  importantly,  it  is  essential 
to  encourage  participation  by  daughters  as 
well  as  sons.  Take  a  look  around  most  hunt- 
ing camps  and  odds  are  that  men  make  up  a 
majority  of  the  assembled  hunters.  This  is  not 
because  women  are  opposed  to  or  "too  soft" 
for  hunting,  but  because  many  times  they  are 
not  encouraged  from  an  early  age  to  become 
involved  in  the  sport.  In  many  cases,  women 
who  try  to  participate  are  made  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  discouraged  from  further  partici- 
pation in  the  outdoor  experience.  For  some 
reason,  many  men  view  trips  to  the  hunting 
camp  as  an  escape  from  family  life.  In  fact, 
hunting  should  be  a  family  activity  enjoyed 
by  mother,  father,  son  and  daughter. 

Teaching  up-and-coming  generations  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  is  not  a  laborious 
job  —  it  is  a  responsibility  that  should  be  a 
joy  to  fulfill.  Unless  today's  hunters  accept 
that  responsibility,  the  future  of  this  wonder- 
ful sport  is  bleak.  Recruiting  new,  younger 
hunters  with  high  hunting  ethics  can  ensure 
that  the  tradition  we  now  enjoy  continues 
through  the  21st  century. 

The  new  recruits  are  waiting  —  at  home.  ■ 


Hunting  should  be  a 
family  affair,  enjoyed  by 
mother,  father,  son  and 
daughter  alike. 
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very  September  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  opens  the  doors -te -the 
state's  highly  successful  hunting 
and  fishing  celebration.  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day.  This  is  a  time  when 
hundreds  of  volunteers  and  thousands  of 
public  participants  come  to  work,  learn 
and  have  fun  with  hunting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor  activities. 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  was 
established  in  1971  by  a  Congressional 
resolution  to  recognize  the  supportive  role 
of  the  sportsman  in  conservation.  Since 
then,  its  popularity  has  spread  throughout 
the  country  with  recognition  from  all  50 
states.  In  1990,  Louisiana  received  an 
award  of  excellence  from  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  for  "outstand- 
ing efforts  in  providing  the  general  public 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
sportsmen's  important  and  historic  role  in 
conservation." 

LDWF's  first  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
took  place  in  Minden  about  17  years  ago. 
Today,  there  are  four  additional  locations 
across  the  state  including  Baton  Rouge, 
Natchitoches,  Monroe  and  New  Orleans 
with  attendance  reaching  from  1,500  to 
3,100  in  the  various  locations. 

A  big  attraction  to  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  is  the  large  number  of  hands-on 
activities.  There  is  fishing,  archery,  BB 
guns,  skeet  shooting,  muzzleloading, 
canoeing  and  boating.  There  are  live  birds 
of  prey,  turtles  and  alligators.  Local 
businesses  and  government  agencies  offer 
educational  exhibits  on  coastal  manage- 
ment, forest  stewardship,  environmental 
quality  and  game  management,  in  addi- 
tion to  demonstrations  on  bait  casting,  jig 
retrievers  and  cannon  net  firing. 
There  is  something  for  everyone, 
including  Louisiana  wild  game  and 
seafood  tasting  booths.  It  is  all  free, 
even  the  hot  dogs,  soft  drinks, 
snowballs  and  ice  cream. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  proud  to  offer 
the  public  a  chance  to  become  better 
educated  on  our  state's  hunting  and 
fishing  heritage.  Every  year  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  in  September  Louisiana  cel- 
ebrates National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day.  ■ 
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Each  winter  Louisiana's  wetlands  fill  with 
sportsmen  willing  to  brave  the  cold  and 
wet  for  one  reason  —  the  thrill  of  match- 
ing their  hunting  skills  against  fast-mov- 
ing ducks. 

This  year,  the  sportsmen  of  this  state  have 
more  reason  to  anticipate  opening  day.  More 
ducks  migrating  through  the  state  and  a 
longer  season  will  increase  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  field.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS)  estimates  that  71  million 
ducks  nationwide  will  make  the  trip  south  as 
compared  to  the  estimated  59  million  during 
the  1993-94  season.  This  represents  a  17  per- 
cent increase  over  1993. 

"That's  the  best  fall  flight  forecast  since  the 
early  1980s/'  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Waterfowl  Study  Leader  Robert 
Helm  said. 

This  outstanding  waterfowl  production  in 
northern  breeding  grounds  has  also  led  the 
USFWS  to  agree  to  an  additional  10  days  of 
hunting  this  year. 

The  growth  in  breeding  populations  of 
ducks  is  directly  responsible  for  increased 
production.  In  1994,  the  estimated  number  of 
ducks  in  the  breeding  population  increased 
24  percent  from  that  in  1993  and  was  similar 
to  the  long-term  average.  Estimates  for  eight 
of  the  10  duck  species  were  higher  in  1994. 

Specific  examples  of  increased  breeding 
populations  included  a  22  percent  increase  for 
Mallards,  a  45  percent  increase  in  Blue- 
winged  Teal,  a  24  percent  increase  in  Green- 
winged  Teal  and  a  45  percent  increase  in 
Northern  Pintails.  Also,  32  percent  more 
breeding  Gadwalls  and  42  percent  more  Shov- 
elers  were  reported  during  the  1994  spring 
surveys.  These  last  two  numbers  are  record 
highs  and  represent  an  astounding  80  and  60 
percent  increase,  respectively,  over  the  1955- 
1993  average. 

The  same  weather  patterns  that  caused  ex- 
tensive flooding  and  much  human  misery  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
only  a  year  ago  are  in  great  part  responsible 
for  increased  waterfowl  numbers.  The 
drought  that  for  years  adversely  affected  wa- 
terfowl production  was  broken  and  produc- 
tion of  these  popular  game  birds  soared. 

"I've  been  to  that  part  of  the  country  five 
times  in  the  last  15  years  and  that's  the  wet- 
test I've  seen  it.  It  was  just  amazingly  good," 
Helm  said  of  a  recent  trip  to  inspect  northern 
breeding  grounds.  Helm's  trip  encompassed 
much  of  mid-central  United  States  and  south- 
ern Canada. 


Particularly  impressive  was  the  size  of 
broods.  "Sometimes  these  broods  would  just 
ball  up  together  and  you  would  see  what 
looked  like  flotillas  moving  across  these  wet- 
lands," he  said.  "That's  very  good."  Helm  said 
he  frequently  saw  broods  of  as  many  as  10 
ducklings  near  flight  age. 

This  large  complement  of  young  ducks 
migrating  south  should  be  a  boon  for  hunters 
of  this  state.  "Young  birds  just  respond  to  de- 
coys and  calls  better  than  birds  with  more 
experience,"  Helm  said. 

Though  the  wet  conditions  in  breeding 
grounds  were  vital  to  successful  waterfowl 
production,  equally  important  were  millions 
of  acres  of  grasslands  surrounding  potholes, 
lakes  and  other  water  bodies  in  that  region. 
These  grassy  areas  have  provided  excellent 
cover  from  predators  for  nesting  ducks  and 
their  broods,  increasing  survival  rates  for 
ducklings. 

"Aringof  cover  around  a 

pothole  is  just  real  easily 
searched  by  predators," 
Helm  said.  "When  you  have 
large  tracts  of  undisturbed 
cover,  predators  will  still  find 
some  of  the  nests  but  a  lot 
more  will  not  be  found." 

Responsible  for  providing 
a  large  portion  of  this  cover 
area  is  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  (CRP), 
a  farm  program  designed  to 
save  taxpayers'  money  by 
paying  farmers  to  leave  mar- 
ginal farmlands  unfilled.  About  36  million 
acres  have  been  set  aside  through  CRP.  About 
12  million  acres  of  this  land  is  located  in  the 
Great  Plains,  a  veritable  cauldron  for  duck 
production. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  3  million  and 
5  million  ducks  were  produced  on  CRP  lands 
this  year  alone.  Many  of  those  ducks  will 
eventually  migrate  to  Louisiana. 

Because  much  of  this  land  and  its  many 
potholes  has  been  left  unfarmed  since  the 
early  1980s,  it  reverted  to  native  grasslands. 
Some  of  these  grasslands  have  been  available 
since  the  late-80s  but  the  drought  of  that  de- 
cade rendered  the  area  almost  useless  to  wa- 
terfowl. When  the  rain  and  snow  finally  fell 
beginning  in  the  summer  and  winter  of  1993, 
however,  potholes  quickly  filled  with  water 
and  ducks,  coots  and  other  waterfowl  quickly 
made  use  of  the  cover. 


Weather  patterns 
that  only  a  year 
ago  flooded 
much  of  the 
Midwest  are 
in  great  part 
responsible  for 
increased 
waterfowl 
numbers. 
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"That  upland  habitat  was  just  sitting  there 
waiting  on  the  rains,"  Helm  said.  "The  bot- 
tom line  with  the  low  duck  populations  has 
been  a  lack  of  annual  recruitment.  CRP  has 
provided  an  escape  from  that  scenario." 

The  program  has  been  expensive,  but  still 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  federal  subsidies  for 
farming  those  same  lands.  With  15  million 
acres  of  CRP  land  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Montana,  and  North  and  South  Da- 
kota during  1991,  federal  farm  payouts  and 
CRP  payments  totalled  $3,163,237,000.  Had 
the  federal  government  paid  for  the  farming 
of  all  of  this  land,  the  cost  of  subsidies  would 
have  risen  $16  million  to  $3,179,623,000. 

In  addition  to  this  incredible  savings,  set 
aside  lands  offered  the  public  benefits  such 
as  reduced  soil  erosion,  improved  water  qual- 
ity and  expanded  recreational  opportunities 
worth  an  estimated  $15  billion. 

"It's  just  real  wise  land  use,"  Helm  said. 

Unfortunately,  this  worthwhile  and  ex- 
tiemelv  productive  program  is  being  threat- 
ened b\  politicians  who  want  to  stop  CRP 
funding  in  the  name  of  reducing  the  federal 
deficit  CRP  lands  are  leased  for  10  years  and, 
since  the  program  is  in  its  10th  year,  some 
leases  are  set  to  expire  this  year.  The  Clinton 
administration  has  proposed  eliminating 
CRP  pri>\  isu)ns  in  the  1995  Farm  Bill,  now 
being  debated.  If  passed  according  to  the 


administration's  plans,  leases  would  not  be 
renewed. 

Such  moves  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion are  illusory,  however,  because  federal 
farming  subsidies  for  farming  these  millions 
of  acres  will  far  surpass  the  cost  of  continu- 
ing CRR 

"We're  going  to  be  paying  for  that  land 
anyway,"  Helm  said. 

Without  this  critical  breeding  habitat,  duck 
populations  could  be  in  for  another  drop.  "A 
lot  of  those  lands  that  now  have  dense  nest- 
ing cover  will  be  tilled  up  and  put  back  un- 
der the  plow,"  Helm  explained. 

Other  game  animals  also  will  be  negatively 
impacted  if  CRP  lands  are  returned  to  farm- 
ing. Elimination  of  CRP  funding  would  likely 
lead  to  falling  numbers  of  quail,  rabbit,  song 
birds  and  pheasants,  which  have  undergone 
significant  population  increases  since  the  pro- 
gram was  instituted. 

Tilling  this  land  will  also  lead  to  such  prob- 
lems as  soil  erosion  and  loss  of  water  quality. 
At  the  same  time,  the  agricultural  gains  real- 
ized from  plowing  up  these  beneficial  plains 
will  be  minimal. 

"It  would  be  a  real  shame  if  we  lose  that 
program,"  Helm  said.  "A  lot  of  this  land  was 
never  meant  to  be  farmed.  It's  just  better  set 
aside." 

There  are  those  who  criticize  the  program 
for  reasons  other  than  federal  reduction. 
Some  user  groups  claim  money  would  be  bet- 
ter spent  purchasing  the  land  from  farmers 
to  be  permanently  set  aside  for  wildlife.  This 
is  a  commendable  goal  but  one  that  is  finan- 
cially unfeasible  —  the  same  money  spent 
compensating  farmers  to  set  aside  their  land 
would  buy  a  much  smaller  portion  of  land, 
minimizing  the  impact  on  wildlife. 

Until  a  better  solution  can  be  found,  sports- 
men and  other  environmentalists  have  a  stake 
in  continuing  this  vital  program.  The  num- 
bers of  waterfowl  currently  beginning  to  mi- 
grate south  only  prove  how  worthwhile  CRP 
can  be. 

Those  interested  in  continuing  funding  of 
this  critical  federal  program  are  urged  to  con- 
tact their  congressional  representatives.  CRP 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  no  denying  that. 
It  is  a  cost,  however,  we  can  ill  afford  to  refuse. 

Anyone  who  does  not  believe  that  need 
only  look  up  and  watch  the  masses  of  birds 
fly  into  Louisiana's  wetlands.  ■ 
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all  you  need  is 


BY  CLIFTON  COLES 


hen  you  mention  doves  and 
dove  season  to  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
biologist  Dave  Morrison,  his 
eyes  brighten  and  a  mischievous  smile 
sneaks  across  his  face.  You  can  tell  he's 
itching  to  get  out  of  the  office  and  into  a 
dove  field. 

Part  of  his  excitement  may  be  that 
dove  hunting  is  the  first  hunt  of  the 
season.  Shotguns  can  at  last  be  put  to 
their  intended  use  after  months  of  being 
stored  away  and  taken  out  only  for 
cleaning  or  practice. 

Another  part  is  remembrance  of  many 
an  exciting  dove  hunt  in  seasons  gone  by 
and  the  pleasure  of  bringing  home  a 
dozen  or  so  for  tasty  table  fare. 

The  fact  that  opening  day  usually  falls 
on  Labor  Day  weekend,  giving  hunters 
an  extra  day  in  the  field,  doesn't  hurt 
either.  "For  many,  the  first  dove  hunt  of 
the  year  is  a  family  tradition  like  many 
other  Labor  Day  activities,"  said 
Morrison.  "For  many  people,  dove 
hunting  is  the  first  hunting  they  ever  did. 
It's  a  tradition,  passed  down  from 
grandparent  to  parent  to  child.  They 
can't  wait  to  experience  it  again,  and  that 
additional  day  at  Labor  Day  gives  them  a 
little  extra  chance." 

Most  importantly,  however,  dove 
hunting  is  exciting.  Doves  are  small 
birds,  and  move  like  lightning,  with  an 
erratic  flight  that  makes  them  a  challenge 
to  even  the  most  seasoned  pro. 

Mourning  Doves  are  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  and  most  abundant 
■g  birds  in  North  America,  according  to  the 
§  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  They  also 
I  report  that  dove  populations  have 
^  remained  stable  for  28  years.  In  Louisi- 
a  ana,  birds  have  shown  a  slight  increase 
£  for  the  past  10  years. 
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Making  a  dove  hunt 

a  family  affair  adds 

to  the  fun  and 

excitement.  Pictured 

here  on  the  right 

are  70-year-old 

Bruce  Broussard, 

his  daughter 

Wynette  Kees  and  her 

sons  Ben  and  Jacob. 

Below  is  a  photo  of 

browntop  millet,  a 

favorite  dove  food. 


During  the  1993-94  hunting  season, 
1,129,400  doves  were  harvested  by  62,900 
Louisiana  hunters.  These  statistics  make 
them  Louisiana's  most  sought-after  upland 
migratory  game  bird,  far  beyond  the  figures 
for  woodcock  and  snipe.  High  reproductive 
S  rates  allow  large  quantities  of  doves  to  be 
,u  harvested  each  year  without  adverse  affects 

1 1  on  the  overall  population. 
This  year,  the  state's  sportsmen  have  60 

1 2  days  in  which  to  pursue  these  elusive  birds. 
Elusive?  Not  if  you  know  the  right  places 

to  look  and  not  if  you've  planned  ahead.  Take  Bruce  Broussard  for  ex- 
ample. At  70  and  retired,  he  spends  a  considerable  amount  of  his  time 
managing  his  43  acres  in  Iberia  Parish  for  many  bird  and  mammal  spe- 
cies, including  dove.  A  sizeable  portion  of  his  cleared  land  is  planted 
with  browntop  and  Japanese  millet,  which  are  among  doves'  most  pre- 
ferred foods.  Both  plant  species  produce  tiny  seeds  that  doves  sweep 
into  the  fields  to  enjoy. 

Japanese  millet  should  be  planted  in  mid-May  or  earlier  for  best  re- 
sults come  opening  day  of  dove  season.  For  hunting  later  splits,  plant- 
ing should  be  completed  by  early  July.  "Japanese  millet  grows  best  in 
lower-lying  areas,"  said  Broussard,  pointing  across  his  field.  Indeed, 
where  the  ground  is  lower,  Japanese  millet  is  thriving. 

Browntop  millet  planting  for  the  opening  split  should  be  completed 
by  mid-June.  If  the  goal  is  to  attract  birds  for  the  later  season  splits, 
planting  should  be  delayed  until  late  July. 

LDWF  Upland  Game  Study  Leader  Mike  Olinde  also  reports  that 
sunflower  plots  can  produce  "a  phenomenal  dove  hunt."  Other  suc- 
LouisiAKA  Conservationist 
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cessful  dove  field  foods  include  harvested 
sorghum,  peanuts,  corn  and  rice.  Field  man- 
agement varies  from  area  to  area  and  person 
to  person,  but  for  everyone  it's  a  year-round 
commitment.  Everyone  becomes  an  "arm- 
chair biologist"  when  it  comes  time  to  make 
sure  the  fields  and  forests  are  filled  with  game. 
Paying  attention  to  when  birds  return  to  your 
region  each  year  and  the  food  they  like  best  is 
important  for  a  successful  hunt. 

Hunter  success  tends  to  be  better  in  North 
Louisiana  during  the  September  segment. 
Crops  in  the  north  usually  are  harvested  ear- 
lier, resulting  in  concentrations  of  locally  pro- 
duced birds  in  fields  where  food  has  been 
made  available.  As  the  harvest  moves  south, 
so  do  the  concentrations  of  local  birds.  These 
buildups  are  re-enforced  by  seasonal  migra- 
tions of  birds  from  more  northern  latitudes. 
This  explains  the  absence  of  birds  at 
Broussard's  site.  But  he  is  patient.  "We'll  do 
much  better  in  the  second  split,"  he  said. 
"They'll  be  here." 

On  this  particular  day,  Morrison  is  skillful 
enough  to  bag  five  birds  who  foolishly  flap 
into  range.  Of  course,  Broussard  and  I  at- 
tribute it  to  luck,  but  there's  that  gleam  in 
Morrison's  eye  that  attests  to  the  fun  he's  had, 
no  matter  what. 


Broussard  has  made  the  dove  hunting  ex- 
perience a  part  of  his  family  tradition.  A  late- 
bloomer  who  didn't  start  hunting  until  after 
World  War  II  when  he  was  19  or  so,  Broussard 
has  since  made  his  passion  a  regular  occur- 
rence and  has  introduced  the  sport  to  his 
grandson.  With  all  that  acreage  being  man- 
aged correctly,  it's  no  wonder  they  sometimes 
reach  their  bag  limit  very  quickly. 

Broussard  has  made  a  point  of  sharing  his 
vast  knowledge  and  experience  with  his 
grandson  Ben  Kees,  who  has  joined  him  on 
his  weekend  jaunts  for  the  past  four  years.  "I 
count  the  days  all  summer  until  dove  season," 
says  11 -year-old  Ben.  "I  read  the  hunting  cata- 
logs and  magazines.  It's  all  I  think  about. 
During  the  hunting  season  I  like  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  stories  Daddy  Bruce  and  the  oth- 
ers tell  about  hunting  in  the  old  days." 

Ben's  attention  to  his  sport  has  more  than 
paid  off.  "He's  a  good  shot,"  brags  his  grand- 
father. 

Young  Ben  and  "Daddy  Bruce"  have  even 
enticed  the  generation  in  between,  Ben's 
mother  Wynnette  Kees,  into  the  dove  fields. 

"I  never  really  hunted  until  last  year,"  she 
said.  "My  father  went  hunting  a  lot,  of  course, 
but  I  never  hunted  much  with  him  as  a  child. 
Last  year  was  my  first  time  in  a  blind,  and 
this  year  I  actually  killed  two  birds." 

Kees  became  more  involved  with  dove 
hunting  as  a  way  to  share  her  son's  sporting 
enthusiasm.  "I  had  to  drive  him  to  my  father's 
every  weekend,  so  I  thought  I'd  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  get  involved.  Now,  I  really  enjoy 
it.  I  spend  so  much  time  in  the  office  that  I 
love  getting  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  quiet." 
When  not  sitting  in  a  blind,  Kees  labors  as  the 
Chief  Fiscal  Officer  for  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Despite  all  the  enjoyable  fresh  air  and 
quiet,  all  the  fire  on  the  field  is  not  wholly 
friendly.  "Ben's  kind  of  competitive,"  says  his 
mother.  "He  doesn't  want  me  to  shoot  at  the 
birds  because  he  wants  the  first  shot." 

As  part  of  the  LDWF's  effort  to  afford  the 
public  greater  opportunities  to  match  their 
shooting  wits  against  these  fast-moving  birds, 
a  dove  field  leasing  program  was  initiated  this 
year.  Six  fields  in  St.  Landry,  Red  River  and 
Franklin  parishes,  ranging  in  size  from  53  to 
280  acres,  were  leased  by  the  department  from 
private  landowners. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  season,  LDWF  bi- 
ologists declared  the  leasing  program  a  suc- 
cess. More  than  410  hunters  flocked  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fields  on  opening  day.  De- 


mand was  so  great  that  at  some  fields  lines 
had  formed  by  8  a.m.  for  the  noon  opening  of 
the  hunt.  Some  hunters  had  to  be  turned  away. 

Hunters  were  charged  only  a  $5  adminis- 
trative fee  to  help  the  department  recoup 
some  of  the  expense  of  leasing  the  fields,  but 
there  were  no  complaints.  Although  expand- 
ing the  program  next  year  might  be  difficult 
because  of  department  personnel  limitations, 
plans  already  are  being  made  to  lease  dove 
fields  again  next  year. 

Places  where  there  is  great  demand  but  few 
places  to  hunt,  like  areas  surrounding  Alex- 
andria, Baton  Rouge,  Lafayette,  Lake  Charles, 
Monroe,  New  Orleans  and  Shre\'eport,  are 
being  targeted  in  particular. 

As  you  go  out  into  the  field,  here  are  some 
things  to  remember. 

1.  Safety  first.  Dove  hunting  can  take  place 
under  crowded  conditions,  where  many  hunt- 
ers anxious  for  the  first  bag  of  the  day  may 
congregate  in  a  small  area.  Some  may  become 
oblivious  to  others  in  the  region.  Be  careful. 

2.  Baiting  is  always  a  problem.  Ask  the 
landowner  where  you're  hunting  if  he  has 
baited  his  field  and  double  check  once  you 
start  your  hunt.  Meander  across  the  entire 
area  and  look  for  anything  suspicious.  Excess 
grain  or  feed,  or  large  numbers  of  doves  fre- 
quenting freshly  plowed  fields  should  tip  you 
off  to  a  baited  field.  Remember  that  if  grain 
or  feed  has  been  used  in  the  area  during  the 
previous  10  days,  it  may  still  constitute  a 
baited  field. 

3.  Take  precautions  for  heat.  Bring  plenty 
of  water.  Don't  forget  that  your  dog  could  be- 
come overheated  and  will  also  need  water.  In 
addition,  your  bag  of  the  day  will  need  to  be 
kept  cool. 

4.  Practice  before  you  hit  the  fields.  You 
may  not  have  hunted  for  months  and  it's  im- 
portant to  keep  your  senses  sharp. 

5.  Preparation  is  a  must.  Clean  your  gun 
thoroughly  and  make  sure  it's  in  peak  work- 
ing order.  State  and  federal  laws  state  that 
your  gun  may  only  hold  three  shells  at  a  time, 
so  check  and  see  that  plugs  are  properly  in- 
stalled. If  you're  using  dogs,  begin  getting 
them  in  shape  before  the  season  starts. 

Dove  hunting  is  indeed  unique  among  the 
shooting  sports,  with  its  roots  buried  deeply 
in  generations  long  past.  It's  a  sport  of  cama- 
raderie and  friendly  competition  and  enjoy- 
able social  relationships.  It  is,  above  all  else, 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  beginning  —  the 
opportunity  to  pass  a  venerable  sporting  tra- 
dition on  to  an  enthusiastic  new  generation. ■ 


1994-95  Dove  Season 

Sept.  3-11, 1994  {9  days) 
Oct.  15-Nov.  26, 1994 

(23  days) 
Dec.  10, 1994-Jan  6, 1995 

(28  days) 
Shooting  hours  are  one 
half  hour  before  sunrise 
to  sunset,  except  for 
Sept.  3-4,  Oct.  15-16,  and 
Dec.  10-11  when  shooting 
hours  will  be  noon  to 
sunset. 

Daily  bag  limit  is  15. 
Possession  limit  is  30. 
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Louisiana  is  noted  for  mild  winters,  but 
the  sportsman  who  braves  chill 
factors  spawned  by  wind  and  rain  or 
high  humidity  can  never  be  too 
careful.  Body  temperature  can  drop  rapidly 
and  the  sportsman  can  become  the  victim 
of  that  dread  phenomenon  —  hypothermia. 

Dorland's  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionanj 
defines  hypothermia  as  "Low  temperature  , 
especially  a  state  of  low  body  temperature 
induced  as  a  means  of  decreasing  metabo- 
lism of  tissues  and  thereby  need  for  oxy- 
gen, as  used  in  various  surgical  procedures, 
especially  on  the  heart."  That  medical 
procedure  is  one  that  must  be  carefully 
monitored  by  skilled  technicians.  In  the 
field,  hypothermia  can  be  irreversible. 

The  insidious  thing  about  the  affliction  is 
that  when  the  pain  of  cold-numbed  extremi- 
ties begins  to  fade  you're  in  deep  trouble. 


Speech  slurs,  teeth  chatter  and  the  mind  goes 
into  neutral.  At  this  point,  one  of  the  worst 
possible  "remedies"  is  a  stiff  shot  of  booze. 
The  apparent  warming  effect  is  a  falsification 
of  signals  the  body  is  trying  to  send  you. 

This  dangerous  scenario  played  out  to 
tragic  finality  on  Lake  Maurepas  several  years 
ago.  Two  young  men  departed  in  shirt-sleeve 
weather  for  an  afternoon  of  duck  hunting.  The 
wind  was  from  the  south,  the  temperature  in 
the  mid-60s.  There  was  no  advance  warning 
that  the  weather  would  change  when  they  left 
the  dock. 

A  platform  blind  in  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  swamp  that  bordered  the  lake  was  their 
destination.  It  was  about  a  half-hour  run  in 
their  flat  boat,  a  trip  they'd  made  many  times 
before. 

The  little  fishing  community  of  Manchac 
disappeared  astern.  With  a  fall  sun  and  a 
gentle  breeze  at  their  backs,  no  thought  of 
danger  intruded  into  their  minds.  The  light 
chop  posed  no  problem.  Laughing  at  the  oc- 
casional spray  that  drenched  them,  they  were 
looking  forward  to  an  afternoon  of  the  won- 
derful hunting  Manchac  Swamp  traditionally 
offered.  The  sun  gave  no  warning  of  the  front 
rushing  down  from  northern  Canada. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  northwest.  Bands 
of  ducks  were  pushed  ahead  of  the  cold  Arc- 
tic air.  Shivering  in  their  damp  hunting 
clothes,  they  toughed  it  out.  Flights  of  diving 
ducks  kept  them  excited  and  helped  to  keep 
their  minds  off  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
weather. 

Settling  in,  their  decoys  bobbing  in  the 
swells,  they  waited  for  the  late  evening  flights 
of  Widgeon  and  Mallards  that  roosted  in  the 
cypress  swamp  behind  their  blind.  Bands  of 
Dosgris  and  Ring-necks  made  passes  at  their 
spread,  but  they  wanted  the  big  ducks  they 
knew  would  follow. 

Now  the  cold  penetrating  their  wet  cloth- 
ing became  intense  enough  to  warrant  leav- 
ing. Picking  up  their  decoys  in  a  full-fledged 
nor 'wester,  they  began  to  ship  water.  To  fur- 
ther complicate  their  plight,  the  little  motor 
they  depended  upon  wouldn't  start.  Pulling 
on  the  starter  rope  caused  more  water  to  pour 
over  the  gunwale. 

Imagine  their  mounting  fear  as  they 
paddled  furiously,  shipping  ever  more  water. 
Then,  sloshing  about  in  a  half-filled  jon  boat, 
they  capsized.  Clinging  desperately  to  the 
swamped  rig,  they  pushed  themselves 
through  frigid  water  toward  the  shore.  Just  a 
few  minutes  in  52  degree  water  is  enough  to 


The  insidious  thing 
about  hypothermia 
Is  that  when  the  pain 
of  cold-numbed 
extremities  begins  to 
fade  you're  in  deep 
trouble.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  this  lethal 
condition  Is  to  watch 
the  weather  and  be  very 
careful  of  getting  wet 
when  temperatures  fall. 
Those  unlucky  enough 
to  take  a  plunge  In  cold 
weather  should  get  out 
of  the  water  quickly  and 
change  Into  dry  clothes. 
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incapacitate  even  the  strongest  of  men.  Day- 
light faded  rapidly.  Stumbling  on  pain- 
numbed  legs,  they  pulled  themselves  through 
the  muck  that  separated  them  from  the  cy- 
press trees  lining  the  bank.  Then,  clinging  to 
a  wind-whipped  cypress,  they  drifted  into  a 
frozen  torpor. 

When  they  failed  to  return  home  that 
evening,  a  frantic  search  began.  Hampered  by 
high  winds  and  shallow  water,  with  tempera- 
tures now  well  below  freezing,  it  was  futile 
to  continue  in  the  stygian  dark.  The  search 
was  abandoned. 

Dawn  broke  on  a  cold  winter  day.  Another 
effort  was  mounted.  Ice  rimmed  the  lake  as 
small  boats  and  an  emergency  search  and  res- 
cue unit  from  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  braved  the  cold,  praying  that  the 
youngsters  could  be  found  alive. 
It  was  too  late.  The  boys  were 
locked  in  an  icy  embrace  —  fro- 
zen to  the  cypress  tree  they  had 
sought  as  a  last  refuge. 

These  were  young  men  in  ex- 
cellent physical  condition,  and 
experienced  hunters. 

Danger  can  surprise  even  the 
most  skilled  outdoorsman.  The 
records  are  full  of  tales  of  narrow 
escapes  and,  unfortunately,  of 
similar  fatalities.  The  price  of  sur- 
vival in  the  out-of-doors  is  eter- 
nal vigilance  and  preparation  for 
the  worst. 

I've  been  in  blizzards  in  the 
mountains  when  temperatures 
plummeted  in  minutes.  Only 
knowledge  and  woodcraft  stood 
between  survival  and  tragedy.  But  hypothermia  lurks  even  in  temper- 
ate climes. 

Perhaps  my  closest  brush  with  icy  death  occurred  with  a  good  friend. 
He  was  a  professional  trapper  and  hunter  from  Delacroix  Island,  an 
Isleano  skilled  in  the  ways  of  his  forebears  and  my  companion  and 
mentor  on  many  a  hunt. 

We  set  out  on  a  blustery  winter  morning.  The  wind  screen  on  our 
boat  was  a  welcome  shield  from  a  chillthat  cut  through  us  like  a  knife. 
Temperature  upon  departing  from  the  dock  was  at  20  degrees.  Dressed 
in  enough  clothes,  and  with  hand  warmers  and  heavy  mitts,  we  were 
well  prepared  to  enjoy  a  great  hunt.  In  a  26-foot  shrimp  boat,  the  wind 
posed  no  problems  we  hadn't  seen  on  many  a  prior  trip. 

Navigating  the  shallow  bayous  that  led  to  our  blinds  required  all  the 
marsh  savvy  my  companion  could  muster.  The  waters  were  rushing 
out  of  the  marsh.  A  north  wind  of  about  30  knots  was  emptying  the 
shallow  ponds. 

After  a  limit  of  Ring-necked  Ducks  had  been  collected  and  our  de- 
coys picked  up,  we  started  for  the  boat.  It  was  a  brutal  few  miles.  With 
a  pushpole  the  only  means  of  getting  across  the  mud  flats  covered  with 
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A  space  blanket  in  your 

duck  box  can  retain 

body  heat,  provide  a 

windbreak  and  keep  the 

outdoorsman  dry. 

Lighting  a  fire,  right, 

and  concentrating  the 

resulting  heat  on 

extremities  with  these 

reflective  blankets,  far 

right,  can  prevent  the 

onset  of  hypothermia.  It 

also  can  help  an 

unlucky  sportsman 

recover  from  the  deadly 

effects  of  hypothermia. 
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only  an  inch  or  so  of  water,  we  were  glad  to  spot  the  haven 
of  our  transport.  It  would  only  be  30  or  40  minutes  until 
we  were  back  at  the  dock. 

The  bayou  was  better  protected  and  after  a  cup  of  hot 
Cajun  coffee,  the  trip  seemed  to  be  going  well.  Then  the 
unexpected  —  the  prop  tangled  in  a  crab  trap  left  unmarked 
in  the  channel.  As  we  swung  toward  the  bank,  I  grabbed 
the  anchor  and  tossed  it  over.  This  moored  us  in  about  3 
feet  of  water  and  prevented  our  grounding  in  the  shallows. 

My  companion  started  stripping  off  clothes,  asking  me 
to  hand  him  the  tools  he'd  need  to  cut  the  trap  away.  Slip- 
ping overboard  into  the  icy  water,  he  disappeared  beneath 
the  hull.  Coming  up  and  asking  for  the  wire  cutter,  he  dove 
under  a  second  time. 

When  his  face  appeared  a  few  moments  later,  his  com- 
plexion was  a  sickly  blue.  Unable  to  speak,  his  eyes  ex- 
pressed everything  I  needed  to  know.  Grabbing  his  hands, 
I  dragged  him  aboard.  Co\ering  him  with  a  jacket  and  a 
reflective  space  blanket,  I  tried  to  think  clearly  and  in  a 
hurry. 

"Got  to  get  him  warm.  Got  to  get  a  fire  started." 

Jumping  ashore  I  started  gathering  drift  wood.  Starting 
a  fire  was  another  problem  —  everything  was  soaked  from 
the  early  morning  fog.  I  took  my  shirt  and  dipped  it  in  the 
gas  tank.  Lighting  it  under  a  brush  pile,  the  fire  was  fi- 
nally blazing.  Dragging  my  friend  ashore,  wrapped  in  the 
space  blanket,  I  placed  two  pirogues  to  fashion  a  wind- 
break and  reflective  shield  around  the  fire  and  his  body. 
After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  of  slapping  him  vigor- 
ously and  trying  to  get  his  clothes  on,  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Shaking,  his  teeth  chattering,  he  finally  managed  to  get  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  down.  It  was  a  frightening  experience 
and  one  I  never  want  to  repeat. 
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What  can  you  do  to  avoid  this  danger?  The  best  thing  is 
to  watch  the  weather  closely.  If  freezing  temperatures  are 
predicted,  take  hand  warmers,  a  wool  cap  and  the  small 
foot  warmers  that  are  available  today  in  all  shops  that  ca- 
ter to  winter  sports.  Warm  feet,  warm  hands,  and  a  warm 
head  and  neck  can  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  sur- 
vival. (Another  valuable  secret  is  to  place  hand  warmers 
over  your  kidneys.)  A  space  blanket  in  your  duck  box  can 
retain  body  heat,  provide  a  windbreak  and  keep  rain  or 
spray  off  of  you.  These  survival  items  are  available  either 
as  a  large  blanket  or  a  full-body  "survival  suit."  You  can 
carry  both,  with  a  total  weight  of  about  6  ounces,  in  a  single, 
large  pocket.  Wool  clothes  are  a  good  insulator  even  when 
wet.  Take  them  off  only  long  enough  to  ring  out  as  much 
water  as  possible.  They  will  keep  you  a  lot  warmer  than 
you'd  think.  Waterproof  matches  or  a  magnesium  fire 
starter  won't  take  up  much  room  in  your  kit  but  can  be  a 
real  lifesaver  in  wet  and  windy  weather.  It  would  also  be 
very  prudent  to  carry  a  dry  set  of  clothes  in  a  waterproof 
container  such  as  a  simple  garbage  bag.  Remember,  warm 
beverages,  not  alcohol,  reinforce  the  body's  heat.  Hand 
warmers  placed  under  the  arm  pits  can  also  be  helpful. 

Be  sure  someone  reliable  knows  the  general  area  you 
intend  to  hunt  or  fish  and  when  you  expect  to  return.  If 
you  can  afford  it  try  to  carry  a  GPS  unit  (electronic  posi- 
tioning unit).  They  now  cost  less  than  $500  and  can  be  a 
big  help  if  you  become  disoriented.  Another  useful  piece 
of  gear  is  a  small  mirror  to  signal  passing  boats  or  aircraft. 
Getting  to  shelter  quickly  can  be  the  difference  between 
inconvenience  and  tragedy.  Prepare  yourself  by  review- 
ing each  season  any  possible  scenarios  that  might  develop. 

Each  bit  of  pre-planning  could  prove  to  be  a  life  saving 
action.  Remember  —  it  can  happen  to  you!  ■ 
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The  winter  sky  is  dominated  by  con- 
stellations that  are  rich  in  mythol- 
ogy as  well  as  practical  uses.  An- 
cient culture's  life  experiences  were 
often  determined  by  patterns,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  stars,  called  constellations.  Constel- 
lations were  named  after  important  people 
or  things  of  great  significance  in  early  cul- 
tures. The  folklore  attached  to  a  constella- 
tion, meant  to  be  passed  from  generation  to 
generation,  taught  lessons  to  people  and 
helped  society  survive. 

The  winter  sky  is  dominated  by  one  bright 
constellation,  Orion  the  Hunter.  Roman  leg- 
end tells  us  that  Diana,  goddess  of  the  sun, 
the  moon  and  hunting,  fell  in  love  with 
Orion,  the  bravest  hunter  of  ancient  times. 
She  began  to  neglect  her  duty  of  driving  the 
moon  chariot  across  the  sky  at  night  so  that 
she  might  go  down  to  earth  to  hunt  with 
Orion. 

When  Diana's  brother  Apollo  heard  of 
this  neglect,  he  decided  that  Orion  must  go. 
Apollo  shone  his  bright  golden  rays  on  Orion 
one  day  while  he  was  swimming,  making 
Orion  appear  only  as  a  faint  dot  in  the  waves. 
Apollo  then  challenged  Diana  to  hit  the  tiny 
target  with  her  bow  and  arrow.  Diana,  not 


knowing  what  the  target  was,  shot  so  accu- 
rately that  her  arrow  killed  Orion.  When 
Diana  found  Orion's  body  on  the  shore  that 
evening,  she  realized  what  had  happened. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  bring  Orion  back  to 
life,  she  put  his  body  in  her  moon  chariot 
and  drove  high  across  the  darkest  part  of 
the  sky.  When  she  put  the  body  of  her  be- 
loved Orion  in  the  sky  it  became  bright  with 
stars  that  outlined  Orion's  body,  jeweled 
belt  and  glittering  sword.  At  Orion's  foot  to 
keep  him  company,  Diana  placed  his  two 
favorite  hunting  dogs  and  marked  each  with 
a  brilliant  star.  Sirius  is  the  star  in  the  Big 
Dog,  Canis  Major,  and  Procyon,  in  the  Little 
Dog,  Canis  Minor. 

Orion  and  his  faithful  companions  can  be 
seen  low  in  the  eastern  sky  around  10  p.m. 
at  the  end  of  November  and  beginning  of 
December,  and  high  in  the  southeastern  sky 
around  mid-December.  If  you  are  out  in  the 
marsh  around  5  a.m.,  look  low  in  the  west  to 
see  Orion  and  his  hunting  dogs. 

If  you  look  closely  you  can  find  the  lesser 
known  constellation  of  Lepus,  just  under 


East 


SE 


10  p.m.  in  late  November 
9  p.m.  in  late  December 


Orion's  foot.  Lepus  the  Hare  is  hiding  un- 
der Orion's  foot  to  remain  unnoticed  by 
Sirius,  the  Big  Dog  who  had  been  swiftly 
pursuing  Lepus. 

Navajo  legend  states  that  the  four  stars  to 
the  east  of  the  Hare,  known  as  "Rabbit 


,    Cams  Minor 
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Use  the  "pointer  stars"  of  the 

Big  Dipper's  bowl  to  locate 

Polaris,  the  North  Star. 


Take  some  time 
to  look  at  all 
the  stars  and 

constellations. 


Tracks,"  govern  all  hunting.  During  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  open 
end  of  the  tracks  point  upward,  hunting  for 
game  animals  is  forbidden.  In  the  late  fall, 
when  the  open  end  tips  toward  the  earth, 
the  hunting  season  begins. 

A  group  of  stars  in  the  north,  called  the 
Circumpolar  Constellations,  appear  to  circle 
the  North  Star,  Polaris,  once  every  24  hours. 
People  observing  the  Circumpolar  Constel- 
lation can  always  see  these  stars.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  Ursa  Major  or  the  Big 
Bear.  Most  sky  watchers  find  an  asterism 
known  as  the  Big  Dipper.  (An  asterism  is  a 
group  of  stars  that  make  up  an  object  or 
shape  in  a  constellation  but  does  not  con- 
tain all  of  the  stars  of  that  group.)  The  Big 
Dipper  is  the  most  noticeable  group  of  stars 
in  the  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

Native  Americans,  Arabs  and  the  Ro- 
mans used  the  second  star  in  the  handle  of 
the  "Big  Dipper"  as  a  sight  test  for  prospec- 
tive braves  and  warriors.  In  reality  the  sec- 
ond "star"  is  actually  a  group  of  stars  and 
not  just  one.  Those  with  superior  eyesight 
will  actually  see  two  stars  in  the  second 
position.  Try  it  yourself! 

The  two  stars  of  the  Big  Dipper's  bowl 
are  known  as  the  "pointer  stars"  because 
they  point  the  way  to  the  North  Star,  the 
end  star  in  the  handle  of  the  Little  Dipper. 
This  technique  was  used  by  ancient  mari- 
ners to  navigate  the  open  seas.  During  the 
days  of  slavery  in  the  U.S.,  runaways  used 
the  stars  of  the  Big  Dipper  or  "drinking 
gourd"  to  find  the  North  Star,  pointing  in 
the  general  direction  they  wanted  to  run. 
Many  lost  hunters,  even  today,  use  this 
technique  to  find  their  cardinal  directions 
(north,  south,  east  and  west)  in  order  to  find 
the  way  home. 

The  Roman  legend  about  the  Circumpo- 
lar Constellations  explains  the  odd  shapes 
of  some  of  them.  In  legend,  the  great  god 
Jupiter  came  down  from  Mount  Olympus 
on  many  occasions  to  marry  beautiful  earth 
maidens,  enraging  his  goddess  wife  Juno. 
One  such  maiden  was  Callistro.  When  Jupi- 
ter wanted  to  marry  Callistro,  Juno  decided 
to  take  away  her  beauty,  turning  the  maid 
into  a  mangy  bear.  While  Callistro  roamed 
as  a  bear,  Callistro's  son  Areas  grew  to  be  a 
famous  hunter.  One  day  he  trailed  a  bear 
through  the  woods  and  was  about  to  shoot 
it  when  Jupiter  intervened  because  Areas' 
prey  was  Callistro,  his  mother.  Jupiter  then 
turned  Areas  into  a  bear,  grasped  both  bears 
by  their  short,  stubby  tails,  and  heaved  them 
high  up  onto  the  heavens.  They  landed  near 
the  North  Pole.  The  strain  on  the  heavy 
bears'  tails  stretched  them  out  to  unusual 


lengths  seen  in  their  heavenly  constella- 
tions. Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear,  is  better 
known  as  the  Little  Dipper.  The  end  star  in 
the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear  is  Polaris,  the  North 
Star. 

When  Juno  saw  the  two  bears  shining 
brightly  in  the  sky,  she  realized  that  Callistro 
was  again  beautiful.  She  asked  Neptune, 
ruler  of  the  seas,  to  drive  the  stars  for  the  Big 
Bear  away  from  his  waters  every  time  they 
dropped  down  near  the  sea  so  that  Callistro 
would  never  be  able  to  bathe  in  the  waves. 

Take  some  time  to  look  at  all  of  the  stars 
and  constellations.  Although  they  were 
named  for  people  or  gods  important  to  civi- 
lization hundreds  of  years  ago,  their  pur- 
pose, to  amuse  us  and  to  help  us  find  our 
way  through  life,  is  still  important. 


ACTIVITY 

A.  Locating  the  Cardinal  Directions. 

1 .  Find  Polaris,  the  North  Star  by  first 
locating  the  pointer  stars  of  the  Big 
Dipper. 

2.  Face  Polaris,  the  North  Star. 

3.  Keep  your  eyes  on  Polaris  with 
feet  firmly  planted  while  extend 
ing  your  right  hand  out  straight 
from  your  side  (90  degrees  from 
Polaris).  Your  hand  is  now  point 
ing  to  the  east. 

4.  Repeat  this  procedure  using  the 
left  hand.  Your  hand  is  now  point 
ing  to  the  west.  South  will  be  di 
rectly  behind  you.  5 

B.  Make  a  constellation  legend  from     | 
stories  about  the  life  events  of  today's     | 
famous  people  as  illustrated  in  con-     | 
stellations.  Choose  a  constellation.     I 
Mentally  connect  up  the  stars  within     ^ 
the  group  in  different  ways  until  you     | 
see  shapes  that  are  familiar  today. 
Look  for  formations  that  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  famous  people's  lives  or 
famous  events,  perhaps  even  forma- 
tions that  can  be  associated  with  a 
special  event  in  your  own  or  your 
family's  life.  Make  up  a  plausible  story 
based  upon  that  character  in  order  to 
amuse  or  teach  a  lesson  in  life. 
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Behind  the  Badge 


Waterfowl  Hunting  Regulations 

Louisiana  waterfowlers  will  have  1 0  ex- 
tra days  to  pursue  their  sport  during  the 
1994-95  hunting  season.  This  ex- 
tended season  is  possible  due  to  sig- 
nificantly increased  numbers  of  birds 
resulting  from  excellent  waterfowl 
breeding  conditions  in  the  north  cen- 
tral United  States  and  southern 
Canada. 

State  wildlife  agencies  wishing  to  ex- 
tend the  season  managed  to  persuade 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
offer  a  choice  between  a  40-day  sea- 
son with  3-ducl<  daily  limit  and  a  30- 
day  season  with  a  4-duck  daily  limit. 

Public  input  showed  LDWF  Secre- 
tary Joe  L.  Herring  that  the  additional 
hunting  opportunity  was  preferred  over 
the  increased  bag  limit.  With  LDWF 
Commission  concurrence  the  following 
season  dates  were  adopted: 

West  Zone:  November  12-27; 
December  17-January  9. 

East  Zone:  November  19-27; 
December  17-January  16. 
Catahoula  Lake  Zone:  November 
19-27;  December  10-January  9. 

The  daily  bag  limit  is  a  total  of  three 
ducks  and  may  include  no  more  than 
two  Mallards  (no  more  than  one  of 
which  may  be  a  female),  one  Black 
duck,  two  Wood  Ducks,  one  Pintail,  one 
Canvasback  and  one  Redhead.  Can- 
vasbacks  may  be  harvested  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1985-86  season  and  is 
the  only  change  in  bag  limit  over  last 
season. 

Having  looked  at  season  dates  and 
bag  limits,  we  should  now  go  on  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  regulations  that  seem 
to  confuse  many  hunters.  We  can  con- 
fine discussion  to  those  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  law  that  are  commonly  vio- 


lated due  to  lack  of  understanding  or  a 
complete  unawareness  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  first  concerns  non  toxic  shot. 
The  regulation  reads:  "No  person  shall 
take  migratory  waterfowl  while  pos- 
sessing shot  other  than  steel  shot.  This 
restriction  applies  only  to  ducks,  geese, 
brant,  swans  and  coots.  Steel  shot  is 
required  statewide  for  taking  these  spe- 
cies." Many  people  apparently  fail  to 
carefully  read  this  regulation  which 
states  that  we  cannot  possess  any 
other  type  of  shot  while  taking  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  It  does  not  say  that  no 
person  shall  take  migratory  waterfowl 
with  shot  other  than  steel  shot. 

Many  hunters  fail  to  understand  the 
difference  and  continue  to  carry  lead 
shot  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  if 
they  do  not  put  the  shells  in  the  gun  or 
fire  them  at  waterfowl  they  are  not  in 
violation.  Remember  to  carefully  in- 
spect all  ammunition  and  remove  any 
lead  shot  shells  from  your  possession 
before  going  into  the  field.  Remember 
also  that  possession  means  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  hunting  area  and 
includes  the  boat,  blind  and  on  your 
person.  Granted  this  may  cause  incon- 
venience especially  if  a  hunter  wishes 
to  take  other  species  from  the  same 
location  or  later  in  the  day,  but  the  regu- 
lation is  enforceable  as  written  and  any 
other  interpretation  or  wording  would 
create  loopholes. 

Another  regulation  that  causes  con- 
tinued confusion  is  tagging  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  daily  bag  limit  and  pos- 
session limits.  First,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  daily  limit  and  the  posses- 
sion limit  must  be  understood.  The 
daily  limit  is  the  maximum  number  of 
birds  a  person  may  possess  while  in 
the  field  or  while  returning  from  the  field 
to  one's  car,  hunting  camp,  home,  or 
temporary  or  transient  place  of  lodg- 
ing. No  person  may  possess  more  than 
one  daily  bag  limit,  tagged  or  not 
tagged,  while  in  the  field  or  returning 
from  the  field. 

A  possession  limit  is  the  maximum 
number  of  birds  a  person  may  possess 
anywhere  and  at  anytime.  It  is  twice 
the  daily  bag  limit  for  waterfowl.  Re- 
member, the  daily  bag  limit  is  the  most 
a  person  can  possess  in  the  field  or 


while  returning  from  the  field.  A  pos- 
session limit  is  the  most  anyone  can 
possess  in  camp,  at  a  migratory  bird 
preservation  facility,  at  home  or  while 
in  transit. 

Tagging  comes  into  play  when  a 
hunter  wishes  to  give,  place  or  leave 
migratory  game  birds  somewhere  or  in 
the  custody  of  another  person.  In  this 
situation  the  birds  must  be  tagged  by 
the  hunter  with  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

1.  The  hunter's  signature. 

2.  The  hunter's  address. 

3.  The  total  number  of  birds  in- 
volved, by  species. 

4.  The  dates  such  birds  were  killed. 
This  is  accomplished  by  writing  the  in- 
formation legibly  on  any  piece  of  pa- 
per and  attaching  this  to  the  birds  by 
tying  the  entire  group  together  or  plac- 
ing the  birds  in  a  container  with  the 
written  information.  Again  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  birds  involved  can  be 
no  more  than  a  possession  limit  per 
person,  but  any  number  of  people  may 
leave  birds  with  someone  else  provided 
they  are  properly  tagged. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
hunters  may  not  leave  their  birds  with 
someone  else  in  the  field.  Each  hunter 
must  maintain  possession  of  his  or  her 
birds  until  having  completely  left  the 
field. 

These  are  some  of  the  regulations 
which  may  cause  problems  for  a  hunter 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  careless- 
ness. Don't  end  an  othenwise  great  day 
in  the  duck  blind  with  a  citation  that  fa- 
miliarity with  the  regulations  and  proper 
planning  would  have  prevented.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  wildlife  agent  to  enforce 
the  regulations  fairly  and  impartially.  It 
is  the  hunters  duty  to  know  those  regu- 
lations and  to  abide  them. 
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Urban  Biologist  Program 
Launched 

Jimmy  Ernst,  formerly  of  LDWF's  For- 
estry Section,  has  been  named  the 
department's  urban  biologist,  heading 
a  new  program  dedicated  to  wildlife, 
fisheries  and  habitat  development  in 
Louisiana's  cities  and  towns.  Ernst  will 
work  primarily  in  two  capacities:  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  city  plan- 
ners and  recreation  and  parks  person- 
nel; and  working  one-on-one  with  indi- 
viduals with  questions  or  concerns  and 
remaining  available  to  address  civic 
clubs  and  other  user  groups. 


Third  Coastal  Map 
Now  Available 

The  third  map  in  a  series  designed  to 
span  the  entire  Louisiana  coastline  and 
provide  regional  information  for  recre- 
ational fishermen  is  available.  The  map 
details  the  coast  from  the  western  por- 
tion of  Lake  Pontchartrain  eastward 
and  southward  to  Chandeleur  Sound. 

The  map  is  available  for  $11,  plus 
$3  for  handling.  It  measures  25  inches 
by  35  inches,  and  is  available  either 
folded  or  rolled. 

Anyone  interested  in  purchasing  any 
of  the  three  available  maps  may  write 
Rigs  to  Reefs  fvlaps,  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  RO.  Box 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000; 
or  call  504/765-2934. 
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Christmas  Shopping  For 
The  Outdoorsman 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  maga- 
zine makes  an  excellent  Christmas  gift 
for  the  sportsman  who  has  everything. 
The  full-color  publication  covers  out- 
door activities  ranging  from  hunting  and 
fishing  to  bird  watching. 

The  Conservationist  a\so  keeps  the 
concerned  outdoorsman  informed 
about  important  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  news. 

This  magazine  is  a  real  bargain,  with 
a  yearly  subscription  costing  only  $8. 
A  2-year  subscription  can  be  obtain  for 
$14  and  a  4-year  subscription  costs  a 
mere  $24.  The  4-year  subscription  rate 
means  each  issue  costs  an  amazingly- 
low  $1! 

For  those  who  enjoy  cooking,  LDWF 
also  offers  Louisiana's  Wild  Game  & 
Seafood  Cool<bool<.  This  collection  of 
450  time-tested  recipes  will  guide  the 
gourmet  or  camp  cook  through  prepa- 
ration of  tasty  meals  including  Louisi- 
ana delicacies  such  as  crawfish,  alli- 
gator and  venison. 

This  cooking  necessity  costs  only 
$14.95  plus  tax. 

Order  forms  for  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist and  Louisiana's  Wild 
Game  &  Seafood  Cookbook  can  be 
found  on  page  34. 


Photo  by  Clifton  Coles 


Safari  Club  International's  donation  of  $10,000  to 
LDWF's  Wood  Duck  Box  Program.  Left  to  right, 
Ron  Bartells  (SCI),  LDWF  Secretary  Joe  L.  Her- 
ring, Bill  Burns  (LDWF),  Karen  Songe  (SCI),  Lloyd 
Songe  Jr.  (SCI)  and  Jackie  Bartells  (SCI). 


Georgia-Pacific  Renews 
Free  Lease  of  WMA 

A  25-year  lease  renewal  for  the  25,480- 
acre  Georgia  Pacific  WMA  will  provide 
the  public  with  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities until  the  year  2020.  The  re- 
newal was  formally  acknowledged 
Sept.  16,  1994,  by  officials  of  LDWF 
and  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  at  a  cer- 
emony at  LDWF's  district  office  in  Mon- 
roe. 

Georgia-Pacific  agreed  to  lease  the 
land  to  the  department  without  charge 
under  its  wildlife  management  area 
(WMA)  program.  The  WMA,  located  in 
Morehouse  Parish,  was  one  of  the  first 
tracts  of  land  to  be  leased  by  the  de- 
partment from  timber  companies  in  the 
1940s. 

Georgia-Pacific  WMA  is  one  of  the 
largest  forest  lands  open  for  public 
outdoor  recreational  activities  in  north- 
east Louisiana.  LDWF  District  II  Wild- 
life Supervisor  Jerald  Owens  said  such 
large  tracts  of  land  available  for  public 
use  are  now  rare  in  Louisiana.  "Most 
of  the  land  that  people  used  to  hunt  on 
and  hike  on  is  now  leased  and  posted," 
Owens  said. 

LDWF  Secretary  Joe  L.  Herring  ex- 
pressed the  department's  gratitude  to 
Rep.  Charles  McDonald  of  Bastrop  for 
helping  obtain  the  free  lease  from 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

"Rep.  McDonald  organized  a  lot  of 
local  support  from  area  residents  and 
everyone  is  grateful  for  his  interest  in 
this  WMA,"  he  said 

Wood  Duck  Program  Boosted 
by  $10,000 

Louisiana's  Wood  Duck  restoration 
efforts  received  a  $10,000  boost  from 
Safari  Club  International.  SCI's  South- 
east Louisiana  Division  donated  $2,500 
to  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries for  Wood  Duck  boxes  on  Sept.  1 . 
It  was  their  second  $2,500  donation  this 
year.  The  total  donation  will  be  matched 
by  the  worldwide  Safari  Club  Interna- 
tional organization,  doubling  the  entire 
gift  to  $10,000. 


Enforcement  Division 
Honors  Three 

The  Enforcement  Division  honored 
three  of  its  own  with  their  Life  Saving 
Award  at  the  Aug.  4  Commission  Meet- 
ing. Senior  Agent  John  Lopez  was  com- 
mended for  the  rescue  of  a  New  Or- 
leans man  March  26  who  fell  from  his 
sailboat  in  rough  waters  in  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  Lt.  Willie  Dufrene  was 
honored  for  finding  a  Virginia  man  -  the 
victim  of  a  kidnapping  -  who  had  been 
left  to  die  in  the  trunk  of  his  car  April 
22.  Agent  Chuck  Comeaux  success- 
fully rescued  a  woman  and  her  6-year- 
old  daughter  trapped  underwater  in  an 
overturned  vehicle  on  Hwy.  308  in 
Lafourche  Parish  on  June  3. 


Manchac  WMA  Receives 
Shoreline  Protection 

A  1,300-foot  breakwater  was  com- 
pleted at  Turtle  Cove  on  Manchac  Wild- 
life Management  Area  (WMA).  The 
breakwater  wiil  help  prevent  marshland 
erosion  and  secure  Turtle  Cove,  a  nar- 
row land  barrier  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  the  "Prairie,"  a  700- 
acre  freshwater  pond  located  on 
Manchac  WMA.  Lake  Pontchartrain 
wave  action  has  whittled  away  the  soil 
until  only  a  thin  barrier  remains  protect- 
ing the  freshwater  marsh  of  the  Prairie 
from  the  Lake's  brackish  water. 

Louisiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  authorities  estimate  that 
without  this  project,  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  would  have  been  lost  within  15 
years. 

The  project  was  accomplished 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween DNR  and  St.  John  Parish  offi- 
cials. DNR's  Wetlands  Conservation 
and  Restoration  Trust  Fund  provided 
the  $322,000  necessary  to  complete 
the  project.  Manchac  WMA  is  owned 
and  operated  by  LDWF. 

The  Turtle  Cove  project  will  tie  in 
with  a  larger  breakwater  to  be  built  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  protect  the 
entire  Manchac  WMA  shoreline  from 
Lake  Pontchartrain. 


Lifetime  Licenses 

Gordon,  Allen  F. 
Matherne,  Andrew  P. 
Mazoch,  John 
Morgan,  Mark  W. 
Philippe  Jr.,  George  J. 
Segura,  Chad  M. 
Sylvester,  Paul  J. 
Waguespack,  Marc  W. 
Acheson  Jr.,  William  K. 
Adams  III,  Clifford  C. 
Allen,  Jackie  D. 
Allen,  Robin  K. 
Andries,  Robert  E. 
Andries,  Travis  E. 
Aycock,  Jeffrey  J. 
Barber,  George  E. 
Bell,  Hamilton  D. 
Brown,  Charles  S. 
Bruce,  Justin  W. 
Bryan  Jr.,  James  J. 
Bueche,  Monty  G. 
Carroll,  Ronnie  L. 
Christian,  John  H. 
Collins,  CurtT. 
Crookshank,  Joshua  A. 
Daigle,  Gregory  S. 
Dean,  M.D.  Robert  K. 
Dunn,  Michael  A. 
Firmin,  Dustin  M. 
Gary,  James  J. 
Gayle,  Thomas  J. 
Harris,  Calvin  W. 
Hebert,  Ronald  M. 
Hemel,  Louis  S. 
Henley,  Leian  W. 
Hogsett,  Jeffery  S. 
Jones,  Thomas  H. 
Keating,  Randall  T. 
Koch,  Eric  C. 
Lambert,  Scott  W. 
Lester  Jr.,  Vincent 
Lester,  Vincent  P. 
Madere,  Ashley  D. 
Malone,  Stephen  D. 
Mazoch,  Mathew  J. 
Newton,  Mark  B. 
Ockmond  Jr.,  Dean  J. 
Poynter,  Jason  W. 
Provost  Sr.,  Timothy  S. 
Rodrigue,  Michael  C. 
Roland,  Ronald  P. 
Rosenzweig,  Mark  A. 
Smith,  Myron  L. 
Thompson  Jr.,  Kenneth  R. 


Many 

Addis 

Bueche 

Slidell 

Kenner 

New  Iberia 

New  Iberia 

Napoleonville 

Sulphur 

Tallulah 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Boyce 

Boyce 

Ferriday 

Baton  Rouge 

West  Monroe 

Bastrop 

Ragley 

Metairie 

Greenwell  Spnngs 

Bogalusa 

Metairie 

Tallulah 

Lake  Charles 

Napoleonville 

Greenwell  Spnngs 

Hammond 

Simmesport, 

New  Iberia 

Lake  Charles 

Houma 

Grand  Isle 

Gretna 

Franklinton 

Covington 

Lake  Charles 

Folsom 

River  Ridge 

Natchitoches 

Morgan  City 

Morgan  City 

Luling 

Reserve 

Bueche 

Batchelor 

Thibodaux 

Sulphur 

Scott 

Harvey 

Slidell 

Metairie 

Bethany 

Abita  Springs 


Waddell,  Jimmie  L. 
Walker  Jr.,  Henry  Gregory 
Ward,  Philip  C. 
Williams,  John  P. 
Wright,  GlenT. 
Yakupzack,  Paul  M. 
Young,  James  S. 
Allemand,  Michael  P. 
Atkinson,  Russell  C. 
Babin,  Jared  D. 
Beaudette,  Rustin  J. 
Begue,  Mark  S. 
Berger  III,  William  F. 
Borel,  Basil  J. 
Coleman,  Morris  S. 
Conner,  Benjamin  C. 
D'arensbourg,  John  F. 
Daniels,  Ronald  S. 
Davis,  John  A. 
Dodd,  Allan  R. 
Duchamp,  Marcel  J. 
Duhon,  Chad  A. 
Edmond  IV,  Leon  H. 
Erie,  Mark  C. 
Futrell  III,  M.D.,  Leo  E. 
Futrell,  Donna  H. 
Gammon,  M.  Ernest 
Hammon  Jr.,  Paul  R. 
Hearld,  Kevin  P. 
Hester  Jr.,  Johnny  L. 
Lambright,  Jeremy  J. 
LeBlanc  Jr.,  Roy  A. 
MacKenzie,  Christopher  R. 
Markezich,  George  Z. 
McBride  Jr.,  Michael  J. 
Meaux,  Christopher  P. 
Mehrhoff,  Gregory  M. 
Mills,  George  R. 
Montreuil,  David  A. 
Palmisano,  Bryan  L. 
Ferryman,  Tommy  F. 
Remondet,  Terry  J. 
Rome,  Darryl  C. 
Roubique,  Benjamin  L. 
Singer,  Jr.,  Elwyn  D. 
Sisk,  Charles  L. 
Songy,  Gerald  M. 
Stock,  Mark  P. 
Streeter,  Jeffrey  A. 
Tatford,  Brent  C. 
Tatford,  III,  Archie  C. 
Thaller,  Timothy  R. 
Vosburg,  Morgan  G. 
Walker,  Ronald  W. 


Zachary 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Branch 

Shreveport 

Lake  Charles 

Lafayette 

Houma 

Metairie 

Prairieville 

Bogalusa 

Covington 

Slidell 

Loreauville 

Sulphur 

Marrero 

Baton  Rouge 

Junction  City 

Shreveport 

Farmerville 

Baton  Rouge 

Lake  Charles 

New  Orleans 

Baton  Rouge 

Alexandria 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Arcadia 

Zachary 

Franklin 

Pitkin 

River  Ridge 

Slidell 

Metairie 

Lake  Charles 

Abbeville 

Metairie 

Shreveport 

Kenner 

Marrero 

Dubberly 

Gramercy 

Thibodaux 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Lake  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

River  Ridge 

Lake  Charles 

Metairie 

Metairie 

River  Ridge 

Youngsville 

Angle 
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Holiday  Pumpkin  Bread 

3/4    cup  butter 

2  cups  light  brown  sugar 
4     eggs 

3  tablespoons  molasses 
2/3    cups  orange  juice 

2  cups  canned  or  cooked 
mashed  pumpkin 

31/3  cups  all-purpose  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

2  teaspoons  vanilla  extract 
1  cup  raisins  (dark) 

1      cup  chopped  pecans 

With  mixer  at  medium  speed,  beat  but- 
ter and  sugar  well.  Add  eggs  one  at  a 
time,  beating  after  each  addition.  Add 
molasses,  orange  juice,  and  mashed 
pumpkin.  Mix. 

Combine  flour  and  next  5  ingredients; 
add  to  creamed  mixture,  mixing  just  un- 
til blended .  At  this  point  do  not  over  mix. 
Stir  in  vanilla,  raisins  and  chopped  pe- 


* 


cans.  Spoon  batter  into  floured  7  x  3  1/2 
X  2  inch  loaf  pans.  Bake  at  350  degrees 
for  55  minutes  or  until  pick  comes  out 
clean.  Cool  in  pans.  Yields  7  loaves. 

Pumpkin  Praline  Pie 

1/4  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

1/4  cup  sliced  almonds 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1  teaspoon  water 

Filling 
1      cup  canned  or  cooked  mashed 

pumpkin 
1/4    cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
1/2    teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
1/4    teaspoon  ground  ginger 

1/4    teaspoons  salt 

2  cups  vanilla  ice  cream, 
softened 

Cream  Frosting 
1      cup  whipping  cream 
1      teaspoon  vanilla  extract 


Pholo  by  Ken  Glaser 

2     tablespoons  sugar 

Combine  flrst  4  ingredients  in  a  9-inch 
glass  pie  plate.  Microwave  on  high  2  to  3 
minutes,  stirring  every  minute.  Spread 
on  wax  paper  to  cool.  Crumble  and  set 
aside. 

Combine  pumpkin  and  next  6  ingre- 
dients in  a  2-quart  glass  bowl.  Micro- 
wave on  high  3  to  4  minutes,  stirring 
once.  Cool.  Fold  in  softened  ice  cream, 
and  pour  into  prepared  crust.  Freeze  1 
hour. 

Beat  whipping  cream  and  vanilla  un- 
til foamy;  gradually  add  sugar,  beating 
until  soft  peaks  form.  Spread  mixture  on 
top  of  pie  and  sprinkle  with  almond  mix- 
ture. Cover  and  freeze.  To  serve,  allow 
to  stand  at  room  temperature  10  minutes 
before  slicing.  Enjoy. 

For  crust:  Put  1  /^  cup  butter  in  a  glass 
bowl.  Microwave  on  high  1  minute.  Add 
IV2  cups  graham  cracker  crumbs  and  2 
tablespoons  sugar;  mix  well.  Press  mix- 
ture into  9-inch  glass  pie  plate.  Micro- 
wave on  high  1  to  2  minutes  or  until  firm. 
Cool. 


